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TARIFF  REVISION:  ITS  NECESSITY  AND  POSSIBLE 

METHODS. 

SECOND  ARTICLE. 

IN  a certain  and  at  the  same  time  correct  sense,  all  loyal  and 
patriotic  citizens  are  ultra-protectionists.  That  is  to  say, 
every  American  with  one  spark  of  patriotism  and  national  loyalty 
in  his  composition  prefers  the  interest  of  his  country  to  that 
of  any  and  every  other  country,  and  is  ever  ready  with  heart 
and  hand  to  support  every  measure  that  tends  to  promote  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  his  country  and  insure  the  maxi- 
mum of  abundance  and  comfort  to  his  fellow-citizens.  But 
altho  thus  united  as  a whole  people  in  the  desire  for  a common 
object,  the  greatest  divergence  of  individual  opinion  at  the  same 
time  exists  in  respect  to  the  methods  by  which  such  object  can 
best  be  attained.  On  the  one  hand,  a large  number  who  espe- 
cially arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  protectionists  (to  Amer- 
ican industry)  assume  by  their  action,  if  they  do  not  openly 
proclaim  by  their  speech,  that  national  industrial  development 
can  be  most  speedily  effected  and  permanently  maintained  by 
creating  and  imposing  artificial  obstructions — mainly  in  the 
nature  of  excessive  or  discriminating  taxes — upon  the  work  of 
producing  and  exchanging;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a not  in- 
considerable number  of  citizens,  in  view  of  the  great  and  varied 
resources  of  our  country,  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  their 
wonderful  skill  in  the  invention  and  use  of  machinery,  and  their 
readiness  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances,  believe  with 
equal  sincerity  that  the  largest  and  truest  protection  to  Amer- 
ican industry  is  to  be  obtained  through  the  removal  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  of  taxes  and  obstructions  of  every  kind 
on  the  work  of  producing  and  exchanging;  and  that  such  pro- 
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. tection,  if  attainable,  is  certain  to  be  most  stable,  because  it  will 
be  most  simple  and  natural.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  assign  any 
good  reason  why  those  who  accept  the  former  of  these  opinions 
should  be  always  so  ready  and  so  uncharitable  as  to  impute  im- 
proper motives  and  eminent  lack  of  patriotism  to  those  who 
believe  in  the  latter.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  present  necessity  for  making  large  reductions  in  national 
taxation,  for  reasons  independent  of  any  theoretical  considera- 
tions, affords  a most  excellent  opportunity  for  safely  determin- 
ing by  practical  experiments  which  of  the  two  methods  of  pro- 
tection referred  to  is  likely  to  prove  most  effective  ; and  with  a 
view  of  helping  to  such  determination  and  assuming,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  deductions  of  a former  article,  that  the  immediate 
work  by  Congress  of  abolishing  tariff  taxation  will  be  mainly 
confined  to  legislation  in  respect  to  certain  specific  taxes,  it  is 
proposed  to  next  ask  attention  to  a review  of  the  condition  of 
some  of  our  great  branches  of  industry,  and  of  the  requirements 
essential  to  give  them  a further  healthy  growth  or  extension ; 
the  first  example  selected  being  that  of  the  Manufacture  of 
Cotton. 

This  industry  ranks  third  or  fourth  in  importance  among  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  It  has  been  long  es- 
tablished, enjoys  special  advantages  in  the  supply  and  cost  of 
its  raw  material,  and  produced  goods  in  1880  to  the  value  of 
$192,773,000.  In  1879  a representative  of  The  British  Textile 
Manufacturer  (a  trade  journal  of  established  authority),  thor- 
oughly qualified  for  his  task,  visited  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  through  extensive  personal  investiga- 
tions what  the  British  cotton  manufacturers  had  to  fear  from 
American  competition  in  the  world’s  markets.  He  reported  to 
his  employers  in  December,  1879/  “that  in  the  matter  of  wages 
America  is  as  cheap  as  England.”  (The  census  returns  show 

1 It  is  somewhat  curious  that  this  report,  which  was  not  private  and  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  recent  economic  publications,  seems  to  have  wholly 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  multitude  of  writers  and  speakers,  in  Congress  and 
out,  who  have  discussed  the  question  of  the  relative  wages  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  It  was,  moreover,  not  even  alluded  to  in  the  recent  report  on 
wages  issued  by  the  Treasury  and  State  Departments,  in  response  to  a call  by 
Cohgress  for  information  on  this  subject. 
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that  the  average  wages  paid  to  the  hands  employed  in  the  cot- 
ton manufactures  of  the  United  States  for  1880  were  $245.47 
per  annum.  The  best  available  statistics  for  the  United  King- 
dom for  1882  make  the  annual  average  for  British  cotton-spinners 
and  weavers  a trifle  over  $250.  See  also  U.  S.  Consular  Reports 
for  1882,  to  the  same  effect.)  The  average  relative  cost  per  pound 
of  manufacturing  print  cloths  was  returned,  with  full  data  for 
verification,  at  1 1 .99  cents  for  Rhode  Island,  12.16  for  England, 
13.72  for  Lowell,  and  15.59  for  Pennsylvania.  It  is  also  most 
interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  that  while 
this  English  reporter  shows  the  cost  of  cotton  manufacture 
(print  cloths)  to  be  less  in  New  England  than  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  U.  S.  census  for  1880  shows  that  the  general  average  wages 
paid  in  the  cotton-mills  of  New  England  is  about  seven  per  cent 
higher  than  the  general  average  paid  for  similar  service  in  the 
whole  country.  In  the  matter  of  weaving,  in  which  department 
the  wages  paid  “amount  to  as  much  if  not  more  than  all  other 
processes  combined,”  the  rates  in  England  were  found  to  aver- 
age from  22  to  25  percent  more  than  in  the  United  States; 
but  as  the  American  weaver  (working  by  the  piece)  attends  to 
more  looms  and  turns  out  more  work  per  week  than  his  Eng- 
lish competitor,  the  average  earnings  of  the  former  are  much 
higher  than  the  latter:  thus  illustrating  the  economic  principle 
that  is  now  beginning  to  be  recognized,  that  where  machinery  is 
employed  to  any  great  extent  in  the  work  of  production,  high 
rates  of  wages  and  low  cost  of  production  are  correlative  results. 
The  advantages  enjoyed  by  American  over  English  spinners 
were  further  reported  to  be  “ that  people  in  America  work 
longer”  (on  an  average,  66  hours  per  week,  or  within  a fraction 
of  an  entire  working  day  each  week  more  than  is  allowed  by 
law  in  Great  Britain);  attend  to  their  work  better;  drink  less; 
are  less  influenced  by  trade-unions ; and  have  the  necessaries  of 
life  cheaper.  In  the  matter  of  raw  material  the  English  expert 
showed  that  American  cotton  manufacturers  have  a decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  English  to  the  extent  of  0.7  cents  or  fd.  per 
pound.  American  experts  fix  this  advantage  on  our  coarser 
cotton  fabrics  at  “ not  less  than  one  half  cent  and  oftener  three 
fourths  of  a cent  a pound  ;”  which  in  turn  is  said  to  represent 
an  ability  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  pay  at  least  20  per 
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cent  higher  wages,  and  yet  produce  a given  kind  of  cloth  at  an 
equal  cost  with  English  competitors.  It  is  also  asserted  by  ex- 
perts that  the  question  as  to  what  cotton  manufacturers  shall 
supply  the  bulk  of  the  world’s  consumption  is  likely  to  turn  on 
as  small  a margin  as  'an  eighth  of  a cent  a yard.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  United  States  has  long  ceased  to  import 
the  goods  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  million,  but  does 
import  very  largely  of  such  finer  cotton  fabrics  as  depend  mainly 
on  style  and  fashion  for  their  use;  the  value  of  the  total  impor- 
tations for  the  fiscal  year  1881-2  being  $34,351,000,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  about  ten  per  cent.  Of  these  imports, 
$7,501,000  represented  hosiery,  shirts,  and  drawers;  $2,257,000 
jeans  and  drillings;  and  $22,164,000  goods  not  specially  enume- 
rated, mainly  fine  fabrics  and  fancy  articles.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  matter  of  supplying  foreign  countries  we  do  not 
transact  as  large  a business  as  we  did  twenty-two  years  ago. 
The  United  States  has  never  exported  as  much  as  150,000,000 
yards  in  any  one  year ; while  Great  Britain  exports  year  in 
and  year  out  nearly  five  thousand  millions  of  yards,  or  its 
equivalent.  In  1880  we  exported  raw  cotton  to  all  countries  to 
the  value  of  $239,000,000,  and  thought  we  did  a big  business ; 
but  during  the  same  year  Great  Britain,  besides  supplying  her 
own  domestic  consumption  and  with  a general  depression  of  her 
industries,  exported  manufactures  of  cotton  to  the  value  of 
$377,000,000.  In  the  business  of  making  cotton  goods  for  ex- 
port, altho,  in  addition  to  other  advantages,  we  are  by  natural 
location  a cheaper  distributing  centre  than  England  for  a large 
part  of  the  world’s  consumption,  we  may  be  said  to  have  as  yet 
but  barely  scratched  the  ground.  Now  what  more  important 
matter  could  claim  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country 
than  the  ascertainment  of  the  reason  of  this  remarkable  indus- 
trial condition  of  affairs?  What  better  starting-point  of  inquiry 
for  a national  commission  authorized  to  investigate  the  relations 
of  the  tariff  to  the  varied  business  interests  of  the  country?  In 
most  other  countries  this  matter  would  be  considered  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  warrant  the  creation  of  a commission  for  its 
special  investigation  and  nothing  else.  New  England  ought  to 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  having  such  an  investigation ; for 
just  as  bright,  sharp  Yankees,  just  as  skilled  in  the  construction 
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and  use  of  machinery,  are  now  scattered  all  over  the  West,  the 
South,  and  the  Pacific  States,  as  still  live  within  her  borders ; 
and  these  men,  prompted  by  self-interest,  have  constantly  the 
objective  before  them  of  emancipating  their  own  sections  from 
dependence  on  New  England  for  supplies'of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. And  if  current  reports  are  to  be  accepted,  the  day  is 
close  at  hand  when  the  South  will  seriously  break  in  upon  New 
England’s  present  prerogative  of  supplying  the  bulk  of  the 
domestic  consumption  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics,  and  compel 
the  latter,  if  she  would  continue  her  industrial  growth  or  even 
maintain  her  present  status  in  this  department  of  production,  to 
seek  for  other  and  larger  markets  than  she  now  enjoys.  Could 
the  United  States  participate  in  the  existing  cotton-fabric  ex- 
port of  Great  Britain  to  the  extent  of  only  one  third,  we  could 
at  once  greatly  increase  the  number  of  our  spindles,  give  em- 
ployment to  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  additional  opera- 
tives, plant  factories  beside  many  a now  unutilized  water-power  or 
coal-mine,  and  render  much  substantial  help  in  the  way  of  resus- 
citating our  commercial  (ocean)  marine.  Experts  tell  us,  more- 
over, that  there  are  from  five  to  eight  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  outside  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  who  are  clothed 
mainly  in  cotton  manufactured  by  slow  and  toilsome  hand  pro- 
cesses. One  skilled  female  operative  in  a-  first-class  American 
factory  can  produce  more  and  better  cloth  in  one  day  than  the 
most  skilled  of  these  hand-loom  workers  can  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
days.  Could  we  reach  one  half  of  these  consumers  we  should 
need  forty  million  spindles  in  addition  to  our  present  eleven 
millions,  and  600,000  operatives  more  than  our  present  185,000. 
Under  such  circumstances  what  folly  it  is  to  talk  about  relative 
wages;  as  if  any  hand  product  of  even  the  poorest  paid  labor  of 
China  or  India  could  compete  with  our  machinery  : and  of  what 
importance  it  is  that  we  should  study  and  arrange  our  system 
and  our  instrumentalities  for  foreign  commerce,  so  that  the 
pauper  labor  of  other  countries  could  be  induced  to  give  us 
something  satisfactory  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  our 
machinery;  and  how  much  longer  are  we  as  a nation,  in  obe- 
dience to  “wrong  end  foremost”  notions  of  protection,  to  let 
this  enriching  opportunity  of  exchanging  with  “ foreign  paupers” 
slip  out  of  our  hands? 
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The  result  of  such  an  inquiry  would  probably  be  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusions  at  which  most  American  investigators  have 
for  some  time  arrived  ; namely,  that  the  tariff  has  ceased  to 
be  a factor  of  the  slightest  importance  in  determining  the  source 
of  supply  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  fabrics  required  for  the 
domestic  consumption  of  this  country,  and  that  American  manu- 
facturers would  fully  control  this  supply  were  every  tariff  enact- 
ment at  once  swept  from  our  statute-books;  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  existing  tariff  and  our  navigation  laws  con- 
stitute an  almost  insuperable  obstruction  to  the  command 
by  the  same  manufacturers  of  any  other  than  the  domestic 
market.  The  opinions  of  the  English  expert  on  this  point,  as 
expressed  in  the  report  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
were  as  follows:  “The  general  impression  made  upon  me,”  he 
says,  “ by  what  I saw  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States  is  that  at  present  England  has  little  to  fear  from  its 
rivalry,  but  that  it  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  America  to 
make  a considerable  change  in  the  state  of  things,  whenever 
they  think  proper.  While,  however,  the  American  nation  heaps 
duties  upon  the  import  of  foreign  machinery,  thus  increasing 
the  cost  of  mill  construction,  and  in  other  ways  by  her  tariff 
arrangements  artificially  raising  the  cost  of  production,  Ameri- 
can manufactures  will  continue  too  high  in  price  to  compete 
with  English  goods  in  all  but  exceptional  instances.  America 
is  a world  in  itself,  and  she  would  continue  to  prosper,  tho 
in  a less  degree,  if  the  old  world  disappeared.  So  long  as  her 
population  increases  in  as  great  a proportion  as  her  manufac- 
tures, so  long  will  her  manufacturing  industries  flourish  ; but  the 
time  will  come  when  her  factories  will  turn  out  more  clothing 
material  than  the  Americans  can  wear.  She  will  then  feel  her 
isolation.”  These  conclusions  must  commend  themselves  to 
every  impartial  reader  as  true.  But  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  a 
most  profitable  thing  if  a national  commission,  fully  command- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  country,  could  thoroughly  investigate 
this  problem  in  all  its  details,  and  report. 

Relation  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  to  the  Tariff. — As  the 
domestic  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel,  at  least  of  the  primary 
forms  of  these  articles,  always  have  been,  and  now  are,  a most 
potential  element  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  tariff  of 
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the  United  States,  it  will  be  interesting  and  perhaps  profit- 
able to  ask  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a line  of  fact  and  rea- 
soning in  the  interests  of  those  who  use  iron  and  steel  as  the 
raw  materials  of  their  industry,  and  of  the  ultimate  consumers 
of  these  articles,  who  outnumber  the  primary  workers  in  the 
ratio  of  thousands  to  one. 

And  first  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  system  of  protection 
— meaning  thereby  the  imposition  of  a duty  upon  a foreign  pro- 
duct with  a view  of  making  it  for  a time  more  costly,  and  so 
promoting  or  sustaining  the  business  of  making  such  product 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States — has  ceased  to  protect 
American  labor  in  the  iron-mines,  iron  and  steel  works,  and  roll- 
ing-mills of  this  country,  if  in  truth  it  ever  did  so.  In  proof  of 
this  assertion,  which  to  many  will  seem  utterly  audacious  and 
unwarranted,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  census  reports  recently 
made  by  Prof.  Pumpelly  in  respect  to  iron-mining,  disclose  the 
fact  that  there  were  in  the  census  year  1880,  31,668  persons  en- 
gaged in  this  branch  of  American  industry,  to  whom  aggregate 
annual  wages  were  paid  of  $9,538,1 17.  It  further  appears,  from 
the  census  investigations  made  by  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  that 
there  were  also  employed  during  the  year  1880  in  all  the  iron 
and  steel  works  of  the  United  States,  in  converting  ore  into 
pigs,  bars,  plates,  ingots,  and  rails,  140,978  persons,  whose  annual 
wages  amounted  to  $55,476,785.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  in  these  two  departments  of  our  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries was  therefore  172,646,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  wages  paid 
them  during  the  census  year  was  $65,014,902.  Assuming  the 
force — made  up  mainly  of  adult  men — to  be  employed  three 
hundred  days  in  the  year,  their  average  earnings  in  the  census 
year,  which  was  a year  of  great  prosperity  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries,  amounted  to  $375  for  each  workman,  or  almost  ex- 
actly $1.25  per  day ; a rate  which  every  one  knows  is  only  a fair 
average  for  the  most  ordinary  labor  in  other  employments,,  and 
is  much  less  than  is  paid  on  the  average  to  workmen  in  machine- 
shops  and  other  branches  of  industry  in  which  iron  and  steel 
constitute  a large  part  of  the  raw  material.  (The  average  wages 
for  the  most  common  labor  in  1874  [see  Young’s  “Labor  and 
Wages,”  pp.  739,  743]  were  $1.53  per  day  in  New  York,  $1.58  in 
Illinois,  $1.75  in  Michigan,  $1.50  in  Missouri.  For  experienced 
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farm-labor  the  average  per  diem  in  the  Western  States  ranged 
from  $1.48  in  Ohio  to  $1.75  ‘n  Michigan.)  It  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  absolute  demonstration  that  “protection  did  not  pro- 
tect” the  laborer  in  these  departments  (iron  and  steel)  of  our  do- 
mestic industry  during  the  census  year;  and  further,  that  it  is  no 
advantage  for  him  to  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  this  kind  of 
work,  and  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  he  can  earn  as  high  or 
higher  wages  in  other  employments  of  a more  desirable  and 
attractive  kind.  That  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
other  employments,  perhaps  of  a better  kind  (all  things  consid- 
ered), than  this  work  for  this  whole  force  of  laborers  in  question, 
would  seem  to  be  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  their  aggre- 
gate number  is  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  number  of  immigrants 
who  landed  on  our  shores  during  the  past  year, — all  of  whom, 
certainly  all  of  the  more  enterprising,  appear  to  have  speedily 
found  employment ; and  it  is  probable  that  their  average  daily 
wages  were  not  less  than  $1.25  per  day. 

Second.  The  work  of  the  laborers  in  the  iron  mills  and  works 
of  the  United  States  during,  1880  resulted  in  the  production  of 
3,781,021  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  its  conversion,  when  mixed  with 
foreign  ore  and  domestic  pig,  into  a proportionate  quantity  of 
finished  bars,  plates,  ingots,  and  rails.  For  the  year  1881  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  reports  that  the  product 
of  pig-iron  increased  twenty-three  per  cent,  or  to  a total  of 
4,641.564  tons  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  this  increased  quantity 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for  domestic  or  home 
consumption,  and  that  large  amounts  of  iron-ore  and  of  iron  and 
steel  ingots,  bars,  and  rails  were  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

Third.  The  American  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  (the  manu- 
facturers of  Bessemer  steel  excepted)  almost  unanimously  and 
constantly  represent  that  the  manufacture  of  common  iron — pigs, 
bars,  and  rails — has  not  been  unusually  profitable,  or  not  more  so 
than  other  branches  of  industry.  On  this  point  the  American  pub- 
lic have  no  direct  and  certain  knowledge ; but  it  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  iron-masters  have  put  forth  intentionally  false 
statements.  I f,  then,  the  average  rate  of  earnings  of  the  workmen 
in  these  departments  of  our  domestic  industry  have  only  been 
equal  to  those  of  the  most  common  labor  outside  the  mines,  the 
furnaces,  and  the  mills;  and  if  it  be  also  true,  as  the  iron-masters 
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themselves  allege,  that  there  has  been  no  realization  of  profits 
above  the  average  in  their  business,  it  clearly  follows  that  pro- 
tection has  ceased  to  protect  either  labor  or  capital  in  the  in- 
dustry under  consideration,  however  it  may  have  been  in  times 
past.  And  this  being  admitted,  the  conclusion  is  warranted  that 
the  excess  of  price,  in  consequence  of  protective  duties,  which 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States  have  paid  for  iron  and  steel 
bars  and  rails  over  and  above  their  competitors  in  other  coun- 
tries has  been  so  much  lost  to  the  people  of  this  country,  either 
in  useless  transportation  of  ore  and  coal  to  furnaces  which  are 
misplaced,  or  in  useless  royalties  to  the  owners  of  mining  lands  ; 
or  else  the  iron-masters  of  the  United  States  are  at  this  late 
period  still  representatives  of  an  infant  manufacture,  which  they 
are  incapable  of  conducting  for  want  of  knowledge,  and  in 
which  they  ask  to  be  sustained  at  public  expense.  The  above 
general  remarks  as  to  profits  may  not,  and  probably  do  not, 
apply  to  very  many  iron  and  steel  works  that  are  well  situated, 
especially  to  such  as  are  west  and  south  of  the  Alleghanies ; for 
the  testimony  is  conclusive  that  pig-iron  has  been  made  at  many 
places  in  these  localities  at  a cost — including  all  charges  for  royal- 
ties, for  ore,  for  coal,  for  depreciation  and  wages — ranging  from 
$i  2 to  $15  per  ton,  and  even  less.  One  iron-master  who  recently 
appeared  before  the  Tariff  Commission  at  Nashville  (Col.  Shook) 
testified  that  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  in  Ten- 
nessee was  $15  per  ton.  Near  Birmingham,  Alabama,  the  cost 
is  represented  as  between  $12  and  $13;  and  at  Chattanooga  as 
between  $11  and  $12.  Now  such  works  as  these,  it  must  be 
apparent,  cannot  be  protected  and  need  no  protection  of  any 
tariff  of  duties  against  foreign  competitors;  and  simply  for  the 
reason  that  they  enjoy  so  large  a measure  of  protection  in  their 
distance  from  the  sources  of  supply  of  British  iron  as  to  be 
entirely  independent  of  all  artificial  encouragements.  It  some- 
times occurs  that  iron  is  brought  across  the  Atlantic  at  a 
nominal  charge,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing iron  from  the  works  of  England  and  Scotland  to  the 
Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  is,  on  the  average,  about  one 
pound  sterling,  or  $5,  per  ton.  Thence  to  further  transport  it 
either  to  the  iron  centre  of  Ohio  or  to  Alabama  will  cost  at  least 
half  a cent  a ton  per  mile,  or  $3.50;  and  much  more  to  the 
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neighborhood  of  the  iron-works  of  Missouri.  In  other  words, 
the  protection  of  distance  which  the  iron  mines  and  works  west 
and  south  of  the  Alleghanies  now  enjoy  is  greater  than  the 
entire  sum  of  wages  paid  for  making  pig-iron  in  these  works.  In 
fact,  the  cost  of  bringing  the  iron  produced  in  the  United 
States  during  the  census  year  1880  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
centre  of  population  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  at 
least  $8.50  per  ton,  and  at  this  rate  would  have  amounted  to 
more  than  one  half  the  entire  sum  of  the  wages  paid  in  all  the 
iron-mines  and  iron  and  steel  works  of  the  United  States  for 
that  year.  In  view',  then,  of  this  demonstrated  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  protect  either  labor  or  capital  in  the  iron-mines  and 
iron-works  of  the  United  States  by  means  of  the  imposition  of 
heavy  tariff  taxes  upon  foreign  imports  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
the  consequent  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  such  products,  is  it 
not  clearly  for  our  national  advantage  to  entirely  remove  all 
such  taxes  in  order  that  the  people  of  the  country  may  hence- 
forth be  able  to  purchase  iron  and  steel  at  prices  which  shall  not 
be  relatively  much  higher  than  the  prices  which  are  paid  by  our 
industrial  competitors  in  other  countries  ; such  taxes,  further- 
more, being  no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  rev- 
enue? It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel, 
especially  the  prices  of  Bessemer  steel,  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced in  this  country  within  a comparatively  recent  period.  But 
the  same  reductions  have  taken  place  in  other  countries,  and  in 
even  greater  measure ; and  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  it 
is  the  prices  which  we  pay  at  any  given  time  for  the  materials 
which  we  use  in  our  manufacturing  industries  which  is  of  prime 
importance  to  us  in  considering  what  are  to  be  our  relations  to 
the  commerce  and  markets  of  the  world, — which  prices  may  be 
lower  than  they  were  ten,  fifteen,  or  tw'enty  years  ago,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  and  yet  be  relatively  much  higher  here  than  in 
any  other  countries.  And  of  one  other  thing  we  may  certainly 
feel  assured,  and  that  is  if  we,  by  our  fiscal  policy  and  taxes, 
keep  up  the  prices  of  our  raw  materials,  especially  iron  and  steel, 
so  that  they  continue  to  be  relatively  higher  than  the  prices 
prevailing  in  other  countries,  we  must  abandon  all  hope  of 
supplying  the  world  to  any  great  extent  with  the  products  of 
our  labor,  and  the  demand  for  the  products  of  our  industries 
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will,  as  now,  continue  to  be  limited  to  the  relatively  small  area 
of  our  territory. 

In  the  above  review  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  has 
been  excepted.  But  the  following  is  what  an  analysis  of  the 
census  returns  of  1880  tell  us  respecting  the  relations  of  the 
tariff  to  wages  and  product  in  this  industry:  Value  of  product 
(Bessemer  and  “open-hearth  steel”),  $55,805,210;  tons  of  all 
kinds  produced,  983,039;  hands  employed,  10,835;  aggregate 
wages  paid,  $4,930,349.  A little  application  of  arithmetic  will 
now  show  that  the  ratio  of  wages  to  returned  value  of  product 
was  only  9 per  cent ; and  that  the  amount  directly  paid  out  in 
wages  was  but  a trifle  in  excess  of  $5  per  ton.  And  yet,  mainly 
on  the  score  of  protecting  labor,  a tariff  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
import  of  Bessemer-steel  rails  of  $28  per  ton. 

So  much  for  .the  present  relations  of  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States  to  the  existing  tariff.  It  is  pro- 
posed next  to  take  a “look  ahead”  and  endeavor  to  forecast 
what  would  happen  if  all  the  tariff  taxes  which  now  obstruct 
the  importation  of  iron  and  steel  from  Great  Britain  into  the 
United  States  were  at  once  entirely  removed  ; a proceeding 
which  most  people  in  the  United  States  would  probably  regard 
as  in  the  nature  of  an  unmitigated  national  calamity.  The 
present  production  of  pig-iron  in  the  United  States  is  now 
nearly  five  millions  of  tons  (4,641,000  tons  in  1881),  and  in  Great 
Britain  (our  chief  competitor  in  supplying  the  commerce  of  the 
world)  a little  more  than  eight  millions  of  tons  (8,377,000  in  1881). 
The  immediate  effect  of  a removal  of  our  tariff  taxes  on  iron 
and  steel  imports  would  be  a very  heavy  demand  upon  the  iron- 
mines  and  iron-works  of  Great  Britain  for  a large  additional 
supply.  (The  American  market  at  present  absorbs  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  English,  Belgian,  and  German  export  of  iron ; and 
of  all  the  iron-producing  countries  of  Europe  the  net  export  of 
none,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  is  very  considerable. 
The  production  of  pig-iron  for  the  United  Kingdom  is  reported 
by  the  “ British  Iron  Trade  Association,”  for  the  half  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1882,  at  4,241,245  tons,  and  the  consumption  for 
the  same  time  at  4,339,392,  which  was  496,271  tons  in  excess  of 
the  consumption  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1881.  The 
stock  of  pig-iron  on  hand  in  Great  Britain  on  the  30th  of  June, 
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1882,  was  also  reported  as  nearly  100.000  tons  less  than  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1881.)  If  we  could  only  maintain  our 
product  where  it  is  (which  we  probably  could  in  virtue  of 
natural  protection),  without  increasing  it,  and  call  upon  Great 
Britain  to  supply  the  increase  which  we  should  need,  year  in 
and  year  out,  over  and  above  our  present  consumption — a 
consumption,  which  prices  made  relatively,  if  not  absolutely 
cheaper,  would  inevitably  increase — it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  iron-mines  and  iron-works  of  Great  Britain  to  respond  to 
such  a demand  without  instantly  occasioning  an  effect ; first, 
upon  the  prices  of  British  iron  in  the  state  of  pig,  bar,  and  rail ; 
second,  upon  the  wages  of  those  who  work  the  British  mines,  fur- 
naces, and  rolling-mills;  and  third,  upon  the  demand  of  Great 
Britain  on  this  country  for  agricultural  products,  inasmuch  as 
the  iron-workers  of  Great  Britain  are  even  now  as  largely  fed 
from  the  products  of  the  prairies  of  the  West  as  are  the  iron 
miners  and  workers  of  the  United  States:  and  in  the  case  of 
Pennsylvania  to  an  even  greater  extent,  as  the  capacity  of  this 
latter  State  to  feed  her  own  working-people  is  much  greater  than 
the  capacity  of  the  iron  districts  of  Great  Britain  in  a like 
respect.  Then  in  place  of  an  artificial  protection  (uncertain  in 
its  bearing  and  effect),  such  as  it  is  claimed  that  the  laborers  in 
the  iron-mines  and  iron-works  of  this  country  now  enjoy  through 
our  tariff,  a natural  protection  would  be  established  for  them 
through  the  augmentation  of  the  wages  or  earnings  of  their 
fellow-laborers  abroad,  without  decreasing  their  own  ; for  it 
would  be  obviously  impossible  to  diminish  the  wages  which  the 
American  iron  miners  and  workers  now  receive  below  the  level 
of  common  labor  outside  of  the  works  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed— which  wages,  as  before  shown,  average  only  Si. 25  per 
day,  or  less  than  the  average  wages  which  the  farmers  of  the 
West  pay  the  labor  which  successfully  competes  through  its 
products  with  the  poorest-paid  labor  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
Furthermore,  when  this  additional  demand  had  thus  raised  the 
prices  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  and  increased  the  wages  or  earn- 
ings of  the  English  operatives,  the  cost  of  iron  to  English  con- 
sumers would  be  much  greater  and  the  relative  advantages  which 
the  persons  who  use  iron  in  Great  Britain — the  builders  of 
machinery’,  steamships,  etc. — now  enjoy,  would  be  done  away. 
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The  use  of  iron  in  this  country  would  greatly  and  rapidly  in- 
crease ; we  should  at  once  realize  and  enjoy  the  enormous 
natural  advantages  which  we  possess,  growing  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  our  iron  and  coal  mines  are  much  more  easily 
worked  and  at  a cost  of  much  less  labor,  measured  by  day’s  or 
hour’s  work,  than  the  English  mines  can  possibly  be ; and 
through  the  speedy  attainment  of  larger  markets  we  should  for 
the  first  time  turn  to  full  practical  account  our  acknowledged 
skill  in  using  iron  and  converting  it  into  machinery,  hardware, 
agricultural  tools  and  implements,  and  a vast  variety  of  other 
metal  products  which  the  world  demands  and  in  which  supply 
we  yet  have  as  a nation  so  very  little  share.  Then  would  follow  a 
transfer  of  the  control  of  the  iron  markets  of  the  world  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States;  and  the  transfer  of  the 
control  in  the  working  of  this  imperial  metal  implies  supremacy 
in  the  world’s  commerce  and  an  industrial  aggrandizement  of  the 
nation  that  the  most  enthusiastic  of  American  orators  have  as 
yet  scarcely  dreamed  of.  And  furthermore,  if  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  duties  as  proposed,  any  laborers  engaged  in  the  primary 
production  of  iron  and  steel  should  temporarily  find  themselves 
displaced  from  employment,  and  should  prefer  a continuance  of 
the  same  kind  of  work,  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  the  users  of 
iron  and  steel  as  raw  materials  will  be  readily  opened  to  receive 
them  ; inasmuch  as  the  number  'of  the  latter,  already  far  in 
excess  of  the  former,  will  not  only  all  be  wanted,  but  will  also 
be  largely  increased  as  soon  as  a full  and  unobstructed  supply 
of  the  raw  material  of  their  industry  is  assured  to  them.1 

1 The  circumstance  that  the  present  (December,  1882)  capacity  of  the  furnaces 
and  rolling-mills  of  the  United  States  for  producing  iron  and  steel  in  their  primary 
forms  is  probably  largely  jn  excess  of  the  present  ability  of  the  country  to  con- 
sume, and  that  trade  in  Pittsburgh  and  the  great  iron  centres  “is  gloomy  and  dis- 
appointing,” is  no  argument  against  the  policy  here  advocated  of  removing  all 
duties  from  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel,  but  rather  an  argument  of  great 
weight  in  its  favor.  Thus,  the  revival  of  business  in  1878  and  the  subsequent 
large  extension  of  our  railroad  system  created  a large  demand  for  iron  and  steel; 
and  the  free  supply  of  these  articles  being  obstructed  by  tariff,  their  prices  greatly  and 
abnormally  advanced,  thereby  excessively  and  unnecessarily  taxing  all  the  other 
industries  of  the  country:  Bessemer-steel  rails,  for  example,  rising  from  $42  per 
ton  in  February,  1879,  to  $85  per  ton  in  February,  1880,  and  pig-iron  from  an 
average  of  $i7f  per  ton  in  1878  to  $28^  per  ton  in  1880.  The  realization  and 
prospect  of  excessive  profits  next  stimulated  an  unhealthy  increase  in  the  “ plant” 
or  instrumentalities  for  production;  and  as  production  has  gone  on,  supplies  have 
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Is  the  picture  thus  presented  overdrawn  ? The  majority,  not 
yet  sufficiently  educated  to  appreciate  our  capacity  and  readi- 
ness as  a nation  for  industrial  independence,  and  the  strength 
and  development  which  will  inevitably  attend  and  follow  the 
errtancipation  of  our  industries  from  taxes  and  obstructions,  will 
doubtless  answer  in  the  affirmative.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
those  who  indulge  in  such  forecastings  of  our  possible  industrial 
future,  to  be  attained  through  a revision  of  our  national  fiscal 
policy,  are  surely  not  justly  liable  to  the  accusation  of  being 
the  representatives  of  foreign  interests,  altho  they  may  be 
to  that  of  being  enthusiasts.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  some 
points  of  a reverse  picture. 

The  representatives  of  the  iron-ore-mining  interests  in  the 
United  States  have  recently  agreed  to  ask  of  Congress  an  in- 
crease in  the  duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  ores. 
Per  cotitra,  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  iron  assert  that  the 
use  of  the  foreign  in  conjunction  with  the  American  ores  of 
iron  is  of  the  highest  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  admixture 
improves  the  quality  of  the  resulting  product,  obviates  a neces- 
sity of  importing  the  foreign  ores  worked  up  into  higher  forms, 

rapidly  increased,  until,  with  the  first  check  in  business  activity,  they  have  become 
in  excess  of  demand:  all  of  which  has  induced  in  turn  such  a severe  competition 
and  reduction  of  prices  that  the  manufacturer,  on  the  one  hand,  now  finds  himself 
threatened  with  not  merely  a loss  of  profits  but  also  of  capital,  and  the  laborer,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  not  merely  a prospect  of  reduced  wages,  but  also  with  an  ex- 
tensive limitation  of  his  opportunity  for  labor.  It  has  been  intimated,  and  probably 
with  truth,  that  the  strikes  in  the  iron-mills  of  the  country  during  the  past  summer 
have  proved  a blessing  to  the  mill-owners.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that, 
bad  as  the  condition  of  the  mill-owners  now  is,  it  would  have  been  worse  had  it 
not  been  for  the  strikes.  All  this  experience,  however,  is  not  new,  but  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  industry  of  the  country — and  more  especially  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industries — for  the  last  thirty  years,  under  the  influence  of  frequent  modifi- 
cations of  the  tariff,  and  also  of  the  war.  What  the  people  have  gained  as  con- 
sumers at  one  time  from  extremely  low  prices  they  have  more  than  compensated 
for  at  another  by  the  payment  of  extremely  high  rates;  and  what  in  the  way  of 
high  profits  has  accrued  at  one  period  to  the  manufacturers  has  been  more  than 
offset  to  him  by  periodical  suspensions  of  industry,  loss  of  all  profits,  and  impair- 
ment of  capital.  That  such  experiences  could  be  wholly  avoided  is  not  pretended; 
but  it  may  be  claimed  that  if  Government  was  to  cease  to  interfere  through  its 
fiscal  policy  with  the  natural  course  of  production  and  exchange,  the  industrial 
course  of  affairs  would  be  much  more  stable;  and  that  any  loss  resulting  from 
abandonment  of  protection  would  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  capital  and  the  waste  and  misapplication  of  labor  that  has  been  and  is 
certain  to  be  the  result  of  a continuance  of  the  existing  policy. 
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and  so,  in  fact,  actually  increases  the  demand  and  consumption 
of  the  domestic  ores.  And  the  experience  of  Great  Britain, 
where  every  manufacturer  is  allowed  to  freely  exercise  his  own 
judgment  in  respect  to  the  management  of  his  own  business, 
powerfully  reinforces  this  assertion ; for  the  British  iron-smelt- 
ers, with  a view  of  cheapening  and  improving  their  product, 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  largely  importing  foreign  ores, 
altho  their  domestic  supply  of  other  ores  is  unsurpassed  in 
respect  to  either  quality  or  quantity.  The  appeal  of  the  owners 
of  the  American  iron-mines  for  an  increase  of  duties  on  the  im- 
port of  foreign  ores,  even  tho  the  returns  from  their  invest- 
ments are  not  as  profitable  as  could  be  desired,  simply  amounts, 
therefore,  to  the  asking  that  our  ability  as  a nation  to  cheapen  the 
production  of  iron,  with  all  the  momentous  consequences  that 
would  flow  from  such  a result,  shall  be  further  obstructed  and 
impaired.  And  altho,  according  to  the  principles  which  have 
heretofore  characterized  our  protective  legislation,  it  is  most 
inconsistent  for  iron-smelters  to  oppose  the  petition  of  the  iron- 
mine  owners,  the  request  of  the  latter  is  just  as  unreasonable 
as  would  be  that  of  a small  teamster  to  be  allowed,  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  interests,  to  plant  his  horse  and  cart 
directly  across  the  “ Broadway”  of  our  large  cities  to  the  great  . 
obstruction  of  the  vast  tide  of  larger  interests  that  ebbs  and  flows 
through  it.  In  short,  if  the  full  supply  of  foreign  ore  is  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  American  manufacturers  of  iron,  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country  demand  that  they  shall  have  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  American  mines,  as  is  claimed,  can  furnish  ores  equally 
good  and  equally  cheap,  then  protection  is  not  needed.  That 
some  American  iron-mines  may  suffer  from  the  free  import  of 
foreign  ores  may  be  admitted  ; but  that  the  domestic  ore-mining 
interest  in  general  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  such  a policy,  or 
needs  any  further  protection  than  what  naturally  accrues  tQ  it 
from  location — the  cost  of  transportation — is  not  a reasonable 
supposition.  And  in  support  of  this  view  attention  is  asked  to 
the  following  items  of  evidences.  An  advertisement  has  re- 
cently been  continuously  and  conspicuously  published  in  one  of 
the  New  York  financial  journals,  of  the  organization  of  an 
American  iron-ore  company,  which  states  that  the  company 
controls  5,000,000  tons  of  iron-ore,  and  that  “ contracts  are 
offered  for  300  tons  per  day  on  terms  that  will,  on  the  comple- 
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tion  of  certain  railway  connections,  net  the  company  over  Si  per 
ton,  or  $100,000  per  annum”  (40  per  cent)  on  a total  capital 
stock  of  $250,000.  Again,  the  shipments  of  ore  from  the  iron- 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior  have  been  greater  during 
the  past  year  than  ever  before,  and  all  the  mines  are  reported 
as  earning  very  large  dividends.  Tracts  of  land  which  a few 
years  ago  would  not  have  commanded  a dollar  an  acre  are  now 
worth  millions.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  said  to  have 
been  refused  during  the  past  season  for  one  sixteenth  interest 
in  the  Quinnesic  Mine  (Michigan),  which  less  than  a year  ago 
cost  the  owners  $15,000.  The  moment  the  price  of  pig-iron 
rises  from  any  circumstances,  that  moment  the  owners  of  the 
domestic  iron-mines,  freed  in  a degree  from  foreign  competition, 
advance  the  price  of  ore.  When  the  price  of  iron  greatly  ad- 
vanced in  the  fall  of  1879,  ^le  price  of  Lake  Superior  ore  deliv- 
ered at  Cleveland,  with  cheap  water  transportation,  rose  to  nearly 
the  same  price  as  that  of  pig-iron  at  Glasgow,  Scotland.  To  the 
mine-owners  this  advance  doubtless  seemed  a creation  of  national 
wealth ; but  to  the  consumers  of  iron,  who  paid  every  dollar  of 
such  advance,  the  condition  of  things  was  somewhat  different. 

Again,  the  manufacturers  of  iron  wire  and  “ barbed  iron 
fencing,”  whose  interests  are  protected  by  patents  to  the  extent 
of  creating  a monopoly  of  production,  and  whose  products  are 
especially  in  demand  by  the  agriculturists  of  the  country,  also  de- 
mand a continuation  of  the  present  duty  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  competing  (steel)  wire  of  from  47  to  65  per  cent.  Per 
contra , the  stock  of  the  principal  wire  manufacturing  company 
in  the  United  States  is  scarce  at  200 — par  100— and  pays  regular 
dividends  of  20  per  cent  per  annum. 

In  unison  with  the  ore-miners  and  wire-manufacturers,  the 
manufacturers  of  spool-thread — a department  of  the  cotton 
industry — are  of  the  opinion  that  the  protection  of  74  to  78  per 
cent  which  they  enjoy  under  the  present  tariff  should  also  not  be 
reduced.  Per  contra , consider  the  following  statement  of  the 
profits  of  one  of  the  principal  thread-mills  in  the  country,  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  newspaper  of  the  town 
where  the  mills  are  located  : 

“ The  amount  of  profits  apportioned  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Willi- 
mantic  Linen  Company  this  year  is  $1,432,000,  or  ninety-five  and  one  half 
per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  January  1,  18S2.  The  total  profits  of  the 
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stockholders  for  the  past  three  years  is  $2,525,000,  which  is  two  hundred 
and  two  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  January  1,  1880.” — Willimantic 
(Conn.)  Chronicle. 

Now  as  the  general  answer  which  will  be  made  to  the  above 
statements  and  positions  will  be  that  the  existing  tariff  cannot 
be  materially  reduced  without  reducing  the  wages  of  labor,  and 
that  one  positive  effect  of  the  protective  policy  has  been  to 
secure  high  wages  to  the  American  laborer,  it  seems  advisable, 
before  further  proceeding  in  this  review  of  the  relations  of  our 
industries  to  the  tariff,  to  stop  and  ask  attention  to  a brief  exhibit 
of  what  an  analysis  of  the  returns  of  the  recent  census  reveals  to 
us  on  this  topic.  And  first  in  respect  to  great  primary  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  iron  and  steel,  and  the  business  of  iron- 
ore  mining:  for  the  protection  of  each  one  of  which,  high-tariff 
taxes  on  the  importation  of  all  competitive  products  have  long 
been  imposed  and  maintained. 


Class  of  Manufacture. 

Hands 

Employed. 

Average  Annual 
Wages  per  Hand. 

Cotton  manufactures 

$245  47 

Silk  and  silk  goods,  etc 

31,337 

291  88 

Woollen  manufactures  of  all  classes 

293  05 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

230  53 

Iron  and  steel 

393  5i 

Ironmining 

31,337 

301  19 

Assuming  300  working  days  in  the  year,  the  average  daily 
wages  paid  in  the  above  industries  would  be  approximately  as 
follows:  In  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  81  cents  per  day;  silk 
and  silk  goods,  9 7 cents;  wool,  $1  ; iron  and  steel,  $1.31  ; iron- 
ore  mining,  $1.  If  these  deductions  are  not  correct,  the  fault 
must  be  referred  to  the  experts  selected  by  the  Census  Bureau, 
who  professed  to  make  their  several  returns  after  careful  investi- 
gation. If,  however,  they  are  correct,  the  claim  that  high  pro- 
tection insures  high  wages  is  proved  to  be  without  foundation; 
for  the  annual  and  daily  averages  for  labor  above  given  are  less 
than  the  averages  paid  for  labor  in  the  great  agricultural  States 
of  the  West.  , 

The  following  table  next  illustrates  how  wages  rise  in  those 
industries  which  use  textile  fabrics  and  iron  and  steel  in  their 
primary  forms  as  raw  materials — industries  which  employ  a very 
much  larger  number  of  laborers,  and  for  the  most  part  cannot 
be,  or  actually  are  not,  protected  by  the  tariff. 
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Class  of  Manufacture. 

Hands 

Employed. 

Average  Annual 
Wages  per  Hand. 

Agricultural  implements 

39  580 

$388 

06 

Boots  and  shoes 

381 

OO 

Foundries  and  machine-shops 

145,795 

454 

18 

Men’s  clothing 

286 

OO 

Hardware3 

424 

74 

Carpentering 

544 

08 

Furniture-makers 

470 

75 

Lumber,  planing,  etc 

3.739 

458 

53 

The  census  statistics  further  show  the  percentages  of  labor, 
reckoned  in  wages,  to  the  total  value  of  the  finished  products  of 
various  industries,  to  be  approximately  as  follows: 


In  the  manufacture  of  wool 16  per  cent. 

“ “ “ iron  and  steel 21  “ 

“ “ “ cotton 22  “ 

“ “ “ silk 37  “ 

Iron-ore  mining 41  “ 


If  now  the  price  of  foreign  fabrics,  of  cotton  and  wool,  and 
of  foreign  iron  and  steel  landed  in  the  United  States  is  in- 
creased by  reason  of  freights,  commissions,  insurance,  and  pack- 
ing to  the  extent  of  5 per  cent, — and  if  the  above-specified 
articles  are  transported  after  landing  to  any  considerable  distance 
inland,  it  is  at  least  this,  and  more, — then  it  follows  that  the 
American  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  iron  and  steel 
in  their  primary  forms  could  afford  to  pay  their  laborers  some 
twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  is  paid  by  their  foreign  com- 
petitors and  yet  be  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  latter  so  far 
as  wages  enter  into  and  control  the  value  of  their  products. 
Duties  ranging  from  30  to  50  per  cent  and  upwards  have,  how- 
ever, been  given  under  the  existing  tariff,  mainly  on  the  claim 
that  they  were  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  American 
manufacturers  against  t'he  advantages  enjoyed  by  foreign  manu- 
facturers of  similar  products  in  the  item  of  wages ; but  whether 
such  claims  have  any  justification  in  fact  is  a matter  that  may 
be  safely  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

David  A.  Wells. 

1 One  fourth  women. 

5 More  than  one  half  women  and  children. 

3 The  analyses  for  hardware,  carpentering,  furniture,  and  lumber  working  are 
based  on  the  statistics  returned  from  certain  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  not  from  the  whole  country;  the  latter  not  being  yet  obtainable. 


AN  EARLY  AMERICAN  VERSION  OF  THE 

SCRIPTURES, 

COMPARED  WITH  THE  REVISED  VERSION  OF  1 88 1. 

WHILE  examining  the  Revised  Version  of  1881,  I had 
frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Septuagint,  because 
the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  by  Our  Lord  and  his  dis- 
ciples usually  conform  to  this  ancient  Greek  translation  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  rather  than  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  vari- 
ations between  the  two  texts  are  considerable.  Portions  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate  also,  which  it  was  often  necessary  to  consult, 
were  first  made,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  Greek  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint instead  of  the  Hebrew  original.  Hence,  for  convenience 
of  reference,  I wished  to  obtain  a version  of  the  whole  of  this 
Greek  text  into  English ; and  while  searching  the  library  of 
Harvard  College  for  a copy  of  such  a book,  I came  unexpectedly 
upon  an  early  American  translation,  not  only  of  the  Septuagint, 
but  of  the  whole  Bible.  It  is  contained  in  four  octavo  volumes, 
of  about  five  hundred  pages  each,  fairly  printed  in  good-sized 
type  on  rather  coarse  paper,  without  any  preface,  advertise- 
ment, or  table  of  contents,  and  only  few  and  meagre  references 
and  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Even  the  name  of  a pub- 
lisher is  not  mentioned,  but  only  that  of  the  printer;  we  must 
therefore  suppose  it  to  have  been  printed  at  the  author’s  ex- 
pense, and  to  have  obtained  from  him  what  little  circulation  it 
may  have  had,  without  passing  through  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  technically  called  “ the  trade.”  Certainly,  for  a work  of 
very  considerable  erudition  and  scholarly  taste,  on  which  years 
of  patient  and  loving  toil  had  evidently  been  bestowed,  it  was 
ushered  into  the  world  in  a very  simple  and  modest  way.  This 
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absence  of  pretension  is  probably  attributable  to  the  early  train- 
ing of  the  translator  by  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  work  has  a double  title-page,  the  innermost  one  of 
which,  for  the  first  three  volumes,  is  “ The  Old  Covenant,  com- 
monly called  The  Old  Testament,  translated  from  the  Septuagint. 
By  Charles  Thomson,  late  Secretary  to  the  Cotigress  of  the  United 
States.  Philadelphia.  Printed  by  Jane  Aitken.  1808.”  For 
the  fourth  volume,  it  is  “The  New  Covenant,  commonly  called 
The  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Greek,”  etc.  The 
text  is  printed  as  arranged  in  paragraphs,  after  the  manner  with 
which  the  Revised  Version  of  1881  has  made  us  familiar,  the 
customary 'division  into  chapters  and  verses  being  indicated  only 
in  the  margin.  Also,  as  in  the  Revised  Version,  songs  and  po- 
etical citations  are  printed  as  poetry  in  lines  of  unequal  length. 
Of  course,  we  ought  not  to  expect  of  a translation  made  in  this 
country,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  it  should  be  based 
upon  a critical  revision  of  the  Greek  text,  since  the  materials 
for  such  a labor,  the  apparatus  criticus,  could  not  then  and  there 
be  obtained.  But  Mr.  Thomson  was  not  inattentive  to  the  need 
of  such  revision,  as  appears  from  his  adopting  several  important 
corrections,  the  necessity  for  which  was  even  then  generally  ad- 
mitted. Thus,  he  omits  the  famous  text  concerning  the  three 
witnesses  in  heaven,  and  also  prints  in  brackets  the  doxology  at 
the  close  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  adding  in  a foot-note,  “ The 
words  thus  inclosed  are  not  in  many  ancient  manuscripts.” 
Again,  in  Jude  i.  4,  while  he  follows  the  ordinary  reading  in  the 
text,  he  appends  this  foot-note  : “ In  the  Alexandrian  manu- 
script as  published  by  Woide,  the  word  Geo?,  God , is  not  in- 
serted ; in  that  case,  the  sentence  may  be  rendered  ‘ our  only  mas- 
ter and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,’” — the  same  words  that  are  adopted 
by  the  Revisers  of  1881.  In  like  manner,  Revelation  xviii.  17, 
he  translates,  “ And  every  one  sailing  to  the  place,  both  mari- 
ners and  traffickers  by  sea,  stood  afar  off,”  etc.  And  since  this 
differs  from  the  Common  Version,  he  adds  this  foot-note:  “I 
here  follow  the  Alexandrian  and  other  ancient  manuscripts.” 
The  publication  in  this  country,  at  so  early  a day,  of  a new 
and  complete  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  at  once  so  pains- 
taking, able,  and  scholarly  in  character,  is  a remarkable  fact ; 
and  one  is  naturally  desirous  to  know  something  about  its 
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author.  Charles  Thomson  was  born  in  Ireland  about  1730,  and 
came  to  America  as  a poor  boy  when  only  eleven  years  old. 
His  brother  enabled  him  to  enter  the  school  of  Dr.  Alison,  at 
Thunder  Hill,  in  Maryland,  books  at  that  time  being  obtained 
v,  ith  so  much  difficulty  that  a single  lexicon  supplied  the  wants 
of  all  the  pupils.  He  was  prevented  from  obtaining  a college 
education  ; but  under  Dr.  Alison’s  tuition,  he  learned  enough 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  to  qualify  himself  to  become  the 
teacher  of  an  academy  established  by  the  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  conduct  of  which  he  was  very  successful.  During 
the  troubles  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
Thomson  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  when  the  old  Continental 
Congress  first  came  together,  in  1774,  he  was  appointed  its  sec- 
retary, an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  July,  1789, 
when  this  body  was  dissolved  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  government  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. Thus  he  was  perpetual  secretary  of  this  assembly,  a 
single  chamber,  for  the  whole  period  during  which  it  discharged 
all  the  functions  of  government,  both  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative, for  the  confederated  Colonies  or  States.  September 
30,  1774,  only  a week  before  this  Congress  first  met,  John 
Adams  wrote  in  his  diary,  “We  had  much  conversation  with 
Mr.  Charles  Thomson,  who  is,  it  seems,  about  marrying  a lady, 
a relation  of  Mr.  Dickinson’s,  with  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
This  Charles  Thomson  is  the  Sam  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  the 
life  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  they  say.”  We  learn  something 
about  his  personal  appearance,  when  he  was  nearly  fifty  years 
old,  through  the  following  description  of  him  by  the  Abbe 
Robin,  who  came  ove<r  with  Rochambeau  : “ Sa  figure  maigre, 

sillonncux,  ses  yeux  caves  et  Ltincelans.  ses  cheveux  blancs,  droits , 
ne  descendant  pas  a ses  oreilles,  fixer ent  et  surprirent  toils  nos  re- 
gards." There  is  a tradition  that  he  was  of  so  high  repu-te  for 
integrity  that  an  Indian  tribe  adopted  him,  and  gave  him  a name 
in  their  tongue  which  signifies  “ the  man  of  truth  and  in  the 
autobiography  of  Ashbel  Green,  president  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, it  is  said  that  it  became  a proverb  respecting  any  state- 
ment by  the  Old  Congress,  “ It’s  as  true  as  if  Charles  Thom- 
son’s name  was  to  it.” 

When  Mr.  Thomson  resigned  his  official  position,  being  near- 
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ly  sixty  years  old  and  comparatively  easy  in  bis  circumstances, 
his  mind  seems  to  have  gone  back  with  enthusiasm  to  the  pur- 
suits of  his  early  and  middle  life,  especially  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics  and  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Without 
concert  with  any  one  or  encouragement  from  any  foreign 
source,  but  merely  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  tastes,  he  be- 
gan a new  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  from  the  Greek  into 
English,  taking  of  course  the  Septuagint  version  for  the  Old 
Testament,  as  he  was  not  a Hebrew  scholar ; and  to  this  self- 
imposed  and  disinterested  task  he  gave  the  silent  and  patient 
labor  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  his  old  age.  President  Green 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Thomson  made  three  or  four  distinct  tran- 
scripts of  his  whole  work,  striving  in  each  to  make  improve- 
ments upon  the  former  draft.  Surely  the  declining  years  of 
an  honored  life  could  not  have  been  devoted  to  a purer  or 
nobler  end.  The  work  was  completed  and  published,  probably 
at  his  own  expense,  in  1808,  when  he  was  seventy-eight  years 
old.  Then  he  might  well  have  sung  his  Nunc  dimittis  servum 
tuum,  Domine.  But  a merciful  Providence  lengthened  the  days 
of  his  faithful  servant  far  beyond  the  usual  span.  Mr.  Thomson 
died  in  1824,  having  attained  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-five. 

The  present  generation  ought  to  take  shame  to  itself  for 
having  almost  forgotten  the  existence  of  a work  possessing  so 
strong  claims  to  respectful  consideration;  for  most  persons 
would  probably  have  been  as  much  surprised  as  I was,  if 
chance  had  favored  them  as  much  as  it  did  me,  when,  some 
three  months  ago,  I happened  to  stumble  upon  a copy  of  it 
while  hunting  over  the  stores  of  a large  library.  Not  a word 
has  been  said  about  it  in  the  numerous  discussions  to  which  the 
recent  appearance  of  the  Revised  Version  of  1881  has  given  rise. 
But  this  would  not  be  their  only  cause  for  surprise ; after  care- 
fully comparing  Mr.  Thomson’s  work  with  that  of  the  Revisers 
of  1881,  it  will  be  found,  I think,  that  he  has  anticipated  most 
of  their  unquestionable  improvements  on  the  Common  Version 
(excluding,  of  course,  those  resulting  solely  from  emendations 
of  the  Greek  text),  avoided  many  of  the  changes  made  by  them 
which  are  either  decidedly  erroneous  or  of  very  questionable 
merit,  and  made  many  alterations  for  the  better,  the  necessity 
or  propriety  of  which  they  failed  to  see.  In  many  respects,  his 
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translation  is  the  better  of  the  two.  This  solitary  and  unaided 
scholar,  over  three  quarters  of  a century  ago,  living  in  what  might 
then  have  been  viewed  from  the  English  standpoint  as  a small 
provincial  city,  having  at  his  disposal  none  of  the  rich  means 
and  appliances  of  scholarship  which  were  recently  collected  in 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  fact  prob- 
ably possessing  hardly  any  books  available  for  his  purpose  ex- 
cept an  English  Bible  and  a copy  of  the  Textus  Receptus  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint,  has  yet  produced  a 
work  which  may  well  challenge  comparison  with  the  best  results 
of  the  united  labors,  during  the  last  ten  years,  of  two  companies 
containing  thirty  or  forty  of  the  best  scholars  in  England  and 
America. 

“ And  Johnson,  well  armed  like  a hero  of  yore, 

Has  beat  forty  French,  and  will  beat  forty  more.” 


Since  this  may  be  regarded  as  a daring  assertion,  the  remainder 
of  this  article  will  be  devoted  to  setting  forth  some  of  the  evi- 
dence in  its  favor.  Since  the  course  of  the  discussion  must  lead 
to  some  sharp  criticisms  on  the  work  of  the  Revisers  of  1881, 
let  it  here  be  admitted  once  for  all,  that  all  English  Christendom 
owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  these  gentlemen  for  the  care,  the 
patient  industry,  and  the  abundant  learning  which  they  have 
applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  task,  and  that  the  result 
of  their  labors,  in  some  respects,  tho  by  no  means  in  all,  is  an 
improvement  on  our  Common  Version  of  the  Bible.  It  would 
be  an  easier  and  pleasanter  task  to  point  out  its  excellences 
than  to  detect  its  faults.  Unluckily,  the  purpose  now  in  view 
must  lead  one  to  dwell  almost  exclusively  upon  its  faults. 

The  most  annoying  fault  of  the  Revisers  is,  that  they  too 
often  translate  a Greek  sentence  in  the  same  way  that  a school- 
master teaches  his  young  pupil  to  construe  it  ; that  is,  the  tyro  is 
instructed  to  take  successively  each  word  by  itself,  and  to  give 
not  only  its  precise  and  uniform  meaning  in  the  abstract,  but  to 
show  how  this  meaning  is  affected  by  its  case  and  number,  its 
mood,  tense,  and  person,  and  thereby  to  point  out  its  gram- 
matical relations  to  the  other  words  in  the  context.  Hence  we 
are  often  painfully  reminded  of  one  of  those  bald  interlinear 
translations,  printed  half  a century  ago,  when  an  attempt  was 
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made  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  on  what  was  called  the  Hamil- 
tonian system.  In  this  way,  the  general  purport  of  the  sentence, 
its  rhythm,  its  naturalness  of  expression,  and  its  connection 
with  the  course  of  the  argument  and  with  the  rest  of  the  para- 
graph, are  sacrificed  to  an  absurd  preference  of  minute  verbal 
accuracy  over  every  other  merit  of  a version.  The  whole  is 
subordinated  to  the  parts,  the  spirit  to  the  letter.  Even  the 
order  of  the  words  in  the  Greek  is  often  needlessly  and  pedan- 
tically followed  in  English,  to  the  injury  of  the  sense  through 
diminishing  its  perspicuity,  the  spoiling  of  the  rhythm,  and  the 
violation  of  English  idiom.  Now,  Mr.  Thomson  was  a school- 
master during  the  larger  portion  of  his  active  middle  life,  prob- 
ably for  more  than  the  twenty  years  next  preceding  1774.  But 
he  does  not  translate  like  a schoolmaster.  His  fault,  if  it  be 
one,  is  just  the  opposite  of  that  committed  by  the  Revisers. 
He  always  prefers  paraphrase  to  metaphrase.  He  is  everywhere 
intent  upon  seizing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  as  a whole, 
even  by  doing  some  violence  to  its  parts.  He  subordinates  the 
letter  to  the  spirit. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Revisers  of  1881  were  experts  in 
textual  criticism,  and  their  work  consequently  shows  both  the 
excellences  and  the  defects  which  are  to  be  expected  from  the 
habits  of  this  particular  class  of  scholars.  As  Lord  Bacon  some- 
where remarks,  every  man  carries  over  into  other  pursuits  some- 
thing of  the  rust  and  tarnish  which  he  has  contracted  in  his 
special  vocation.  The  work  of  the  Revisers  consists  far  more 
largely  of  an  amended  Greek  Text,  than  of  an  amended  transla- 
tion of  the  Received  Text;  and  they  have  thus  violated  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  preliminary  rules  laid  down  for 
their  guidance,  which  authorize  only  “such  emendations  as  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  insert  in  the  Text and  again,  “ that 
the  Text  to  be  adopted  be  that  for  which  the  evidence  is  de- 
cidedly preponderating.”  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  in  the  Greek  Text  are  not  strictly  “ necessary,” 
since  the  evidence  in  their  favor  is  very  far  from  being  “ de- 
cidedly preponderating.”  As  the  Revisers  themselves  admit  in 
their  Preface,  “Textual  criticism,  as  applied  to  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  forms  a special  study  of  much  intricacy  and  diffi- 
culty, and  even  now  leaves  room  for  considerable  variety  of 
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opinion  among  competent  critics.  Different  schools  of  criticism 
have  been  represented  among  us,”  etc.  In  a vast  majority  of 
cases,  there  is  a great  conflict  of  authorities ; and  in  many  cases, 
the  evidence  on  the  two  sides  is  so  equally  balanced  that  it  is 
hard  to  decide  between  them.  Accordingly,  against  many  of 
the  changes  made  by  the  Revisers  we  find  the  fatal  admission 
recorded  in  the  margin,  that  “ many  ancient  authorities,”  or 
“ some  ancient  authorities,”  or  “ many  authorities,  some  ancient,” 
are  opposed  to  the  change.  Far  better  would  it  have  been,  in 
all  such  cases,  that  the  Received  Text  should  be  let  alone.  Cer- 
tainly it  should  not  have  been  “ amended  ” merely  in  order  to 
comply  with  certain  technical  rules  and  maxims,  which  have 
gradually  been  incorporated  into  the  science  of  textual  criti- 
cism, tho  to  ordinary  thinkers  they  seem  to  be  of  very  question- 
able validity.  A common  person  may  reasonably  doubt,  whether 
a more  difficult  reading  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  an  easier 
one ; whether,  during  the  first  three  centuries,  interpolations 
were  more  probable  than  omissions ; and  whether  the  weight  of 
an  authority  can  be  more  fairly  estimated  by  its  supposed 
“ genealogy,”  that  is,  by  the  merits  of  the  family  or  the  recen- 
sion which  it  is  believed  to  represent,  than  by  its  own  undoubted 
age  and  other  intrinsic  merits. 

But  we  have  a further  quarrel  with  these  critics  when  they 
become  translators.  The  whole  art  and  mystery  of  their  special 
vocation  is  the  microscopic  investigation  of  the  minutest  details 
of  the  Text.  They  make  a distinct  study  of  the  words  taken 
separately,  and  even  of  the  syllables,  of  single  letters,  of  breath- 
ings and  accents,  and  of  what  we  were  wont  in  our  school-days 
to  call  “ the  stops  and  marks.”  The  habits  thus  formed  are  not 
favorable  to  largeness  of  comprehension  ; they  exalt  words  over 
ideas;  they  impede  a distinct  appreciation  of  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  passage,  and  the  drift  of  the  writer’s  thought  and  ar- 
gument as  a whole.  Still  further:  when  one  of  these  minute 
changes  is  made  in  the  Text,  the  verbal  critic  is  naturally  inclined 
so  to  modify  the  translation  of  the  passage  that  it  shall  at  any 
rate  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  in  English  the  precise  effect  of 
this  slight  alteration,  whatever  injury  may  be  done  thereby  to 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  in  other  respects.  For  instance, 
Luke  ii.  14,  the  Received  Text  reads,  Ao£a  iv  v^iffToi?  Seep, 
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nai  eit'i  yrjS  siptjvr/  sv  avd poonoii  evSouiot.  By  adding  one 
Greek  letter,  the  Revisers  change  the  case  of  this  last  substan- 
tive from  the  nominative  to  the  genitive;  and  then  give  us  this 
remarkable  translation  of  the  verse  so  modified  : “ Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom  he  is 
well  pleased.”  This  is  bad  enough,  for  it  spoils  the  antithesis 
between  the  two  clauses;  it  is  spiritless,  and  deprives  the  clause 
of  any  obvious  significance.  But  it  is  not  even  a correct  version 
of  the  Text  thus  “amended;”  for  if  literally  construed , it  should 
be,  “ and  on  earth  peace  among  men  of  good-will.”  We  have 
only  to  add  that  many,  perhaps  most,  ancient  authorities  favor 
the  reading  of  the  Received  Text,  which  gives  us  without  vio- 
lence those  words  of  the  Common  Version  of  this  magnificent- 
hymn  which  are  consecrated  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  Chris- 
tians. It  is  almost  a sacrilegious  act  to  disturb  the  associations 
that  cluster  around  those  words  in  the  hearts  of  all  English 
believers.  Thomson’s  translation  is  that  of  the  Common 
Version. 

The  principal  guides  of  the  English  Revisers  in  their  emen- 
dations of  the  Greek  Text  appear  to  have  been  Drs.  Westcott 
and  Hort,  whose  elaborate  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, tho  first  published  simultaneously  with  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion. was  confided  to  both  the  English  and  American  Commit- 
tees, through  advanced  proof-sheets,  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  their  labors.  One  cannot  help  admiring  the  worldly  wisdom 
evinced  by  these  two  learned  Doctors,  in  thus  obtaining  noto- 
riety for  their  independent  labors  by  simultaneity  of  publication, 
together  with  an  implied  sanction  of  their  work  arising  from  the 
use  made  of  it  by  these  two  distinguished  Committees.  They 
evidently  thought  that  their  work  would  fly  higher  if  it  were 
pinned  to  the  tail  of  the  Revision  kite.  If  their  authority  is  not 
followed  in  every  case,  the  departures  from  it  by  the  English 
Committee  were  probably  due  to  the  well-earned  reputation  and 
influence,  as  a textual  critic,  of  Dr.  Scrivener.  Our  only  in- 
terest in  this  bit  of  the  private  history  of  the  Revision  of  1 88 1 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  elaborate  “ Introduction  and 
Appendix,”  which  occupy  the  second  volume  of  the  Westcott 
and  Hort  edition,  we  have  a clear  and  full  statement,  which  may 
be  considered  as  authoritative, — at  any  rate,  it  is  the  only  one 
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as  yet  accessible, — of  the  principles  and  rules  which  have  guided 
the  Revisers  in  their  emendations  of  the  Greek  Text. 

Westcott  and  Hort  admit  “ that  repeated  transcription  in- 
volves multiplication  of  error;  and  the  consequent  presumption 
that  a relatively  late  text  is  likely  to  be  a relatively  corrupt  text 
is  found  true.”  But  they  immediately  proceed  to  qualify,  or 
rather  to  nullify,  this  admission  by  their  hypotheses , (for  they  are 
nothing  more,)  about  the  classification  of  the  MSS.  into  families 
or  recensions,  and  about  the  “ unconscious  mental  action,” 
which  induced  the  early  transcribers  to  lose  sight  of  the  “in- 
trinsic sacredness”  of  the  language  in  their  “ instinctive  feeling 
for  sense.”  Certainly  no  one  will  accuse  Westcott  and  Hort 
and  their  disciples  of  this  fault,  but  rather  of  the  opposite  one, 
viz.,  of  having  no  feeling  at  all  for  the  sense,  because  they  are 
so  eager  to  hunt  out  and  expose  the  verbal  errors  into  which 
they  suppose  the  copyists  during  the  second  and  third  centuries 
to  have  been  betrayed  by  their  “ unconscious  mental  action” 
in  instinctively  preferring  sense  to  nonsense.  When  the  testi- 
mony of  the  early  MSS.  and  the  ancient  versions  concerning 
two  readings  of  a certain  text  is  about  equally  balanced,  a com- 
mon person  would  think  that  the  internal  evidence  ought  to  be 
fully  considered,  as  well  as  the  external,  and  that  reading  should 
be  preferred  which  gives  an  obvious  and  satisfactory  meaning 
to  the  passage  over  that  which  renders  it  enigmatical  or  nonsen- 
sical. Not  so  with  thfese  pedantic  professional  amenders  of  the 
Greek  text;  they  hold  that  the  “unconscious  mental  action”  of 
the  early  transcribers  led  them  to  substitute  an  easier  reading 
for  a difficult  one,  or  to  insert  a gloss  upon  the  text.  Accord- 
ingly they  strike  out  the  significant  words,  and  give  us  a text 
which  CEdipus  himself  could  not  interpret.  Their  rule  virtually 
is,  when  the  external  evidence  is  divided,  always  prefer  non- 
sense to  sense  ; or,  if  a later  manuscript  differs  from  an  earlier 
one,  always  prefer  the  former,  provided  you  have  some  grounds 
to  conjecture  that  it  comes  of  a better  family  or  recension  ; 
that  is,  if  you  think  it  has  better  blood  in  its  veins ; for  then 
it  represents  a still  earlier  manuscript  which  has  perished,  but 
which  you  assume  to  know  all  about  through  what  the  lawyers 
call  “circumstantial  evidence.”  This  rule  seems  to  admit 
through  a back  door  what  are  called  conjectural  readings,  such 
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as,  in  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  are  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  inadmissible.  Truly,  the  secret  thoughts  of  the 
early  transcribers  are  better  known  by  our  textual  critics  than 
they  were  by  the  transcribers  themselves;  for  the  copyist  knew 
only  the  thoughts  which  he  was  conscious  of,  while  our  critics 
know  even  those  of  which  he  was  unconscious. 

Thus,  in  Acts  xxvi.  28,  the  Received  Text  reads,  6 da  'Ay  pin- 
na? npo5  tov  TJavXov  acpp,  Ev  oXiycp  pa  naidai?  XpiGTiavbv 
yeveaQai.  And  this  reading  is  confirmed  by  many  ancient 
authorities,  especially  by  the  Vulgate,  which  translates  thus: 
Agrippci  autem  ad  Paulum : In  niodico  suades  me  christianum 
fieri.  In  substantial  agreement  with  the  Common  Version, 
Thomson  gives  this  translation  : “ Upon  this  Agrippa  said  to 
Paul,  Thou  almost  persuadest  me  to  become  a Christian.”  We 
are  here  required  to  supply  ypovcp  as  understood  after  oXiycp, 
that  is,  “ in  a little  while for  by  saying  “ in  a little  while  thou 
wilt  persuade  me,”  one  obviously  implies  “thou  hast  almost  per- 
suaded me  already.”  But  the  Revisers  proceed  to  amend  the 
text,  first,  by  leaving  out  afirj,  in  accordance  with  their  wonder- 
ful rule,  that  as  the  early  transcribers  were  more  likely  to  inter- 
polate than  to  make  omissions,  a shorter  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a longer  reading  (in  this  case,  it  is  true,  the  Vulgate  seems  to 
agree  with  them)  ; and  secondly,  by  substituting  noir/ffai  for 
yavaffdai,  against  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  but  in  conform- 
ity with  their  second  great  principle,  that  a difficult  or  obscure 
phrase,  even  if  almost  unintelligible,  is  generally  to  be  accepted 
in  preference  to  another  which  is  easy,  familiar,  and  expressive. 
And  of  the  text  as  thus  “ amended  ” they  proceed  to  give  us 
this  extraordinary  translation  : “ And  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul, 
With  but  little  persuasion  thou  wouldest  fain  make  me  a Chris- 
tian.” But  these  words  are  not  a faithful  version  of  their  own 
corrected  text,  as  even  a schoolboy  can  see ; and  furthermore, 
their  version  as  a whole  is  not  only  intolerably  harsh  and  awk- 
ward, but  so  obscure  as  to  be  practically  unintelligible.  To 
think  of  substituting  such  phraseology  for  the  idiomatic  terse- 
ness, the  rhythm,  and  the  clear  and  pure  English  of  our  inimi- 
table Common  Version  ! 

Let  us  now  consider  a passage  from  the  Revisers’  work  which 
does  not  raise  any  question  about  the  amendment  of  the  Greek 
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text,  but  illustrates  only  the  merits  of  their  translation  as  affected 
by  that  study  of  minute  details,  that  excessive  desire  of  verbal 
and  literal  accuracy,  which  is  fostered  by  long  practice  in  textual 
criticism.  Most  readers  are  familiar  with  the  beautiful  verses, 
II.  Peter  i.  5-7,  which  contain  an  enumeration  of  the  virtues 
which  constitute  a Christian  life.  As  the  context  plainly  shows, 
the  gist  of  the  apostle’s  teaching  is,  that  these  virtues  must  not 
be  practised  separately,  but  together,  in  the  closest  union  with 
each  other.  Each  must  be  added  to  the  others.  Hereafter,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  C.  V.  will  designate  the  Common  Version; 
Revised , the  Version  of  1881  ; and  Thomson , the  translation  of 
1808.  Verse  5,  in  the  passage  here  referred  to,  is  thus  rendered: 

C.  V.  “ And  beside  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your 
faith  virtue  ; and  to  virtue  knowledge 

Thomson.  “ Therefore,  having  on  your  part  used  all  diligence 
for  the  very  same  purpose,  add  to  your  faith  fortitude  ; and  to 
fortitude,  knowledge 

Revised.  “Yea,  and  for  this  very  cause  adding  on  your  part 
all  diligence,  in  your  faith  supply  virtue ; and  in  your  virtue 
knowledge ;” 

Here  C.  V.,  as  clear  and  simple  in  expression  and  correct  in 
meaning,  tho  slightly  paraphrased,  really  needs  no  change. 
Thomson  aims  to  be  more  full  and  exact,  and  especially  to  pre- 
serve the  primitive  significance  of  aperr/  (Latin,  virtus ) as  forti- 
tude (better,  manliness),  the  distinguishing  quality  of  a brave  and 
firm  ( fortis ) man.  The  Revised,  aiming  at  metaphrase,  is  not 
English,  and  is  really  unintelligible.  Its  clumsy  and  enigmatical 
phrase,  “ in  your  faith  supply  virtue,”  either  has  no  meaning  at 
all,  or  must  be  tortured  into  signifying  just  what  is  plainly  and 
naturally  expressed  in  C.  V. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  three  translations  of  verse  7 from 
the  same  passage. 

C.  V.  “ And  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness ; and  to  broth-' 
erly  kindness  charity.” 

Thomson.  “ And  to  piety,  brotherly  affection  ; and  to  broth- 
erly affection,  universal  love.” 

Revised.  “ And  in  your  godliness  love  of  the  brethren ; and 
in  your  love  of  the  brethren  love.” 

Again,  C.  V.  is  here  inimitably  fine,  a refreshing  draught 
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from  the  well  of  Old  English  pure  and  undefiled,  and  needing 
change  only  of  the  word  charity,  which  in  English  has  definitively 
lost  the  general  meaning  of  the  Latin  caritas,  and  has  become 
indissolubly  associated  with  almsgiving.  And  Thomson  is  wor- 
thy to  stand  by  the  side  of  C.  V.,  his  phraseology  being  pure 
and  graceful,  tho  slightly  less  archaic,  and  “ universal  love”  con- 
veying the  precise  meaning  of  ixyanr)  as  contradistinguished 
from  spco?,  carnal  love.  It  is  hard  to  speak  of  the  Revised  with 
any  patience,  for  it  unites  almost  every  possible  fault  of  a trans- 
lation, being  incorrect,  uncouth,  unrhythmical,  and  really  unin- 
telligible. Certainly,  to  one  who  retained  no  recollection  either 
of  the  original  Greek  or  the  Common  Version,  the  concluding 
phrase,  “ and  in  your  love  of  the  brethren  love,”  would  be  mean- 
ingless and  ridiculous,  a mere  jumble  of  words.  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  Luther’s  German  version  nearly  accords  with  that 
of  Mr.  Thomson,  who  probably  did  not  know  a word  of  Ger- 
man : “ Und  in  dcr  Gottseligkeit  briiderliche  Liebe,  und  in  dcr 
bruder  lichen  Liebe  gemeinc  Liebe." 

As  the  Revised  makes  a parade  of  its  strict  adherence  to  the 
original,  we  will  carry  one  step  farther  this  comparison  of  it  with 
Thomson  in  point  of  exactness.  At  the  scene  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration, Matt.  xvii.  5,  the  Revised,  differing  but  slightly  from 
C.  V..  renders  thus : “ And  behold,  a voice  out  of  the  cloud,  say- 
ing, This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well  pleased.” 
Thomson  gives  this  version  : “ And  lo  ! from  the  cloud,  a voice,  say- 
ing, This  is  my  Son,  the  Beloved,  in  whom  I am  well  pleased.” 
Every  one  will  acknowledge,  not  only  that  the  old  Philadelphia 
schoolmaster’s  translation  is  here  incomparably  more  lively  and 
graphic  than  the  Revised,  but  also  that  it  is  more  exact,  even  to 
the  order  of  the  words, — as  may  be  seen  by  a glance  at  the  origi- 
nal : non  idov,  epoovt } eu  rr/Z  vscpeXp?  Xiyovffa,  Ovto?  egtiv 
6 vioS  yov  6 dyatTTtjToS  iv  cp  evdonrjffa. 

Let  us  now  see  how  successful  and  consistent  the  Revised  has 
been  in  striving  after  a rigid  application  of  grammatical  rules  to 
its  version  of  the  text.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
men  of  comparatively  little  culture,  in  the  modern  point  of  view, 
and  they  used  a language  which  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  their 
mother-tongue.  This  language,  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  was  far 
from  possessing  the  uniformity,  precision,  and  exactness  of  the 
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classical  dialects  of  Greece.  Hence  the  style  of  most  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  is  loose,  popular,  and  conversational.  It  gen- 
erally needs  to  be  interpreted  with  careful  reference  to  the  con- 
text and  the  purpose  which,  for  the  moment,  the  writer  has  in 
view.  Accordingly,  to  insist,  as  the  Revisers  too  frequently  do, 
on  “rigid  adherence  to  the  rule  of  translating,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  same  Greek  word  by  the  same  English  word  or,  on  what 
are  called  “consequential  changes,”  which  are  held  to  be  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  some  foregoing  alteration ; or,  on  closely  fol- 
lowing the  original  in  the  use  of  the  definite  article  and  the 
aorist  tense, — is  to  purchase  uniformity  at  too  high  cost.  Give 
us  rather,  what  the  Revisers  complain  of,  “the  frequent  incon- 
sistencies of  the  Authorized  Version,”  and  its  “studied  variety 
of  rendering”  the  same  frequently  recurrent  word  ; for  we  thus 
have  at  least  an  equal  chance  of  preserving  the  true  sense  of  the 
unstudied  and  conversational  style  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists, and  also  of  retaining  a wider  range  and  more  free  scope 
for  the  elastic  movement,  the  idiomatic  expressiveness,  and  the 
familiar  cadences  of  our  own  splendidly  irregular  mother-tongue. 
In  profession,  at  least,  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  their  Pre- 
face, the  Revisers  are  at  one  with  us  in  this  matter ; in  general 
terms,  they  admit  nearly  the  whole  doctrine  which  we  are  here 
advocating.  But  their  practice  is  too  often  at  variance  with 
their  profession.  System,  consistency,  dictionary  meanings,  and 
grammatical  rules  are  their  idols. 

Most  Englishmen  and  many  Americans,  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, make  incorrect  use  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  shall  and  will.  It 
would  be  doing  them  great  injustice  to  insist  on  interpreting 
their  careless  utterances  according  to  the  strict  grammatical 
meaning  of  these  words,  and  to  compel  them  to  abide  the  morn 
and  legal  consequences  of  such  interpretation.  The  story  is  toi 
of  a poor  Frenchman  who,  having  fallen  overboard,  express' 
his  entreaty  for  aid  by  saying,  “ I will  drown  ! Nobody  slim 
help  me  !”  It  would  have  been  harsh,  on  the  part  of  the  by- 
standers, to  regard  this  outcry  as  an  avowed  intention  of  suicide. 

In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Luke  xv.  30,  Revised 
translates  “ thou  killedst  for  him  the  fatted  calf,”  blindly  follow- 
ing the  aorist  of  the  text,  and  thereby  not  only  spoiling  the 
euphony  of  the  clause  by  the  dissonant  word  killedst , but  really 
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sacrificing  the  sense  of  the  passage,  which  requires  the  per- 
fect to  express  an  act  just  completed,  its  consequences  extend- 
ing to  the  present  time.  Thomson  rightly  follows  C.  V.  in  saying 
“ thou  hast  killed.”  And  yet  the  Revised , only  three  verses  back 
(verse  27),  translates  the  same  verb  in  the  same  tense,  idvasv, 
“ hath  killed.”  This  inconsistency  must  have  been  an  oversight ; 
but  as  such,  it  argues  discreditable  carelessness  in  making  a 
change  of  language  without  any  well-considered  reason. 

Numerous  other  instances  might  be  given,  as  the  Revisers 
seem  to  have  had  a “ craze”  on  the  subject  of  the  aorist  tense. 
Thus,  Matt.  ii.  2,  where  both  C.  V.  and  Thomson  translate  “ we 
have  seen,”  Revised  has  “ for  we  saw  his  star  in  the  east but 
wrongly,  for  the  vision  was  not  momentary,  since  the  star  con- 
tinued to  shine,  and  the  Magi  followed  its  guidance.  Again,  in 
verses  7,  8,  of  the  same  chapter,  where  we  quote  at  length : 

tots  HpooSp?,  \dQpot  ua\s6aS  tov?  payov?,  j’/npifiaxys 
7tap’  avTGOv  tov  XP°V0V  r°v  cpaivopsvov  affripo?.  xai 
nepfia?  avrov ? si?  Bt/OAstp  sins , IIopsvOevTS?  anpifioo ? 
sSsraffaTS  nsp'i  tov  nondiov. 

Revised.  “Then  Herod  privily  called  the  wise  men,  and  learned 
of  them  carefully  what  time  the  star  appeared.  And  he  sent 
them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said,  Go  and  search  out  carefully  con- 
cerning the  young  child.” 

Thomson.  “ Then  Herod,  having  privately  called  the  magians, 
got  exact  information  from  them  concerning  the  time  of  the 
star’s  appearing,  and  sending  them  to  Bethlehem,  he  said,  Go 
and  make  exact  inquiry  about  the  child.” 

Most  readers  will  admit,  I think,  that  Thomson  here,  tho  he 
should  have  written  “ the  young  child,”  is  not  only  more  clear 
and  felicitous  than  the  Revised,  but  is  more  faithful  and  exact  as 
a version  of  the  Greek  text,  the  precise  meaning  of  the  aorist  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  phrase  “ learned  of  them 
carefully”  is  not  so  smooth,  or  so  good  English,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect from  a company  of  scholars. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  accuracy  and  consistency  of 
the  Revisers  in  the  use  of  the  definite  article,  in  respect  to  which 
they  claim  to  have  made  numerous  and  important  improve- 
ments upon  C.  V.  As  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  serious 
instance,  take  the  change  which  they  have  made  in  the  Lord’s 
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Prayer,  Matt.  vi.  13,  by  substituting  “deliver  us  from  the  evil 
one"  for  “deliver  us  from  evil,”  because  the  original  reads  ano 
tov  novtjpov.  But  this  may  be  the  genitive  of  the  neuter, 
“evil  thing"  or  “ evil"  in  general,  just  as  well  as  of  the  mascu- 
line, “ evil  one"  and  when  the  adjective  is  used,  as  here,  in  the 
generic  or  universal  sense,  the  French  and  German  languages, 
as  well  as  the  Greek,  require  the  definite  article  to  be  expressed, 
tho  English  idiom  strikes  it  out.  Hence  Luther,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  was  haunted  by  a very  lively  sense  of  the  personality 
and  influence  of  the  devil,  still  translates  correctly,  “ er lose' uns 
von  dem  Uebel."  Thomson  also,  like  C.  V.,  renders  the  clause, 
“deliver  us  from  evil.”  Thus  the  change  made  by  the  Revisers, 
which  so  rudely  shocks  the  feelings  of  many  believers,  has  not 
the  shadow  of  an  argument  in  its  favor ; it  is  wholly  gratuitous. 
It  was  probably  adopted  from  the  same  indistinct  and  half-con- 
scious purpose  of  asserting  the  personality  and  immediate  agency 
of  the  Evil  One,  which  induced  the  English  Revisers,  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  their  American  associates,  to  persist  in  trans- 
lating 6aifj.Gov,  dai/joviov,  and  SaipoviZopevoS,  “devil”  and 
“ possessed  with  a devil,”  instead  of  their  obvious  meaning, 
“ demon,”  “ demoniac,”  “ possessed  with  a demon.”  But  a simi- 
lar concern  for  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  made  them 
wofully  inconsistent  in  the  application  of  their  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  use  of  the  definite  article  ; for  they  will  not  allow  its 
absence  from  the  Greek  to  prejudice  its  retention  in  the  English 
version,  when  it  is  needed  in  order  to  assert  the  distinctive  pres- 
ence of  “ the  Holy  Ghost.”  Contrary,  again,  to  the  opinion  of 
their  American  brethren,  they  refuse  to  adopt  uniformly  the 
rendering  “ Holy  Spirit”  instead  of  “ Holy  Ghost,”  and  proceed 
to  translate  nvsvpa  ayiov  without  the  article,  just  as  they  do 
when  it  is  present.  Thus,  Luke  i.  35,  the  text  reads,  nvevpa 
ayiov  insXsvcsTai  ini  ffe,  xai  dvvapiS  vipiurov  iniffuiaffsi 
a 01.  And  Thomson,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  translates,  “A 
holy  spirit  will  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  will  overshadow  thee.”  But  the  Revisers  in  both  cases 
follow  C.  V.  in  rendering  “ The  Holy  Ghost,”  and  “ shall  come ,” 
“shall  overshadow.”  And  again,  in  the  15th  verse  of  the  same 
chapter,  Thomson  correctly  reads,  “ With  a holy  spirit  he  will  be 
filled  even  from  his  mother’s  womb while  the  Revisers,  inde- 
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fensibly  on  their  own  principles,  persist  in  reading  “ shall  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.”  They  had  better  talk  about  their 
jealous  care  for  the  presence  and  the  rights  of  the  definite 
article ! 

With  these  facts  before  us,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  English  Revisers  respecting  the  proper  use  of  the 
definite  article  in  the  New  Testament  breaks  down  altogether, 
and  their  introduction  of  the  Evil  One  into  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
appears,  in  its  true  light,  as  an  unauthorized  and  offensive  inter- 
polation. It  was  not  needed  as  another  voucher  of  the  personal 
existence  of  the  devil.  Under  his  proper  name  as  Satan  or 
Beelzebub,  or  his  descriptive  appellation  as  6 <5ia/3o\oS,  the  slan- 
derer, there  are  passages  enough  in  the  New  Testament  which, 
if  literally  interpreted,  establish  his  personality  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. 

The  Gospels  consist  largely  of  the  reported  discourses  of  our 
Lord,  together  with  brief  and  simple  mention  of  the  circum- 
stances and  incidents  which  suggested  them  or  accompanied 
their  delivery,  and  which  constitute  our  only  record  of  the  min- 
istry and  life  of  Him  who  uttered  them.  The  reports  and  the 
narrative  were  probably  not  reduced  to  writing  till  the  genera- 
tion of  those  who  first  heard  and  witnessed  them  had  nearly 
passed  away,  but  were  handed  down  during  those  years  by  oral 
tradition,  kept  alive  by  frequent  repetition  in  the  secret  or  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  early  converts.  Then  they  were  written  out 
in  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  them,  and  that  the  succeed- 
ing generations  of  believers  might  know  the  certainty  of  those 
things  wherein  they  had  been  instructed.  In  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels, as  they  are  called,  we  have  three  separate  and  independent 
recensions  of  these  reports  and  the  accompanying  narrative, 
which  largely  repeat  each  other,  because  they  tell  what  is  essen- 
tially the  same  story,  report  the  same  discourses,  and  present 
the  record  of  one  and  the  same  divine  life.  Transcripts  of  them 
were  multiplied  by  careless  scribes,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to 
revere  the  written  more  than  the  spoken  word.  And  these 
early  copyists,  in  their  haste  to  finish  a protracted,  and  what  was 
probably  sometimes  a mercenary  and  irksome,  task,  tried  now 
and  then  to  shorten  the  work,  by  leaving  out  what  they  regarded 
as  insignificant  details  or  needless  repetitions  of  what  had  been 
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fully  stated  in  one  of  the  other  Gospels.  The  earliest  uncial 
manuscripts,  the  Sinaitic  and  the  Vatican,  are  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  importance  of  such  omissions.  The  earliest 
Fathers,  on  the  contrary,  who  in  their  citations  probably  often 
relied  on  the  early  verbal  tradition  instead  of  the  later  written 
report,  not  infrequently  give  us  a full  or  more  expanded  text. 
Justin  Martyr  does  not  even  quote  the  separate  Gospels  by 
name,  but  lumps  them  together  under  the  generic  designation 
of  “ Memoirs”  or  “ Memorabilia  by  the  Apostles  and  their  com- 
panions.” Clement  of  Alexandria,  also,  it  is  stated,  frequently 
cites  from  memory  and  gives  rather  the  sense  than  the  words. 
Hence  we  cannot  go  along  with  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  in 
some  of  their  sweeping  mutilations  of  the  Received  Text,  which 
are  founded  on  a classification  of  the  authorities  by  their  sup- 
posed “genealogy.”  This  hypothesis  of  a purer  origin,  a nobler 
descent,  has  led  them  to  follow  implicitly  the  Vatican  and  Si- 
naitic abridgments,  and  to  put  aside  almost  contemptuously  the 
authority  both  of  the  early  Fathers  and  the  early  Versions.  Of 
course,  the  question  can  arise  only  in  doubtful  cases,  when  there 
is  weighty  evidence  on  both  sides.  But  when  there  is  such  a 
conflict  of  authorities,  we  maintain  the  true  principle  to  be,  that 
not  one  detail,  clause,  or  word,  which  may  probably,  or  even 
possibly,  belong  to  Holy  Scripture  shall  be  wholly  lost.  But 
all  shall  be  preserved,  even  tho  it  be  necessary  sometimes  to  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  'the  Revisers  in  indicating,  upon  the 
printed  page,  that  the  concluding  verses  of  Mark’s  Gospel  are  of 
doubtful  genuineness.  The  dictum  of  the  textual  critics,  that 
the  early  manuscripts  are  more  likely  to  have  been  corrupted  by 
interpolations  than  by  omissions  is  grossly  improbable.  For  a 
mere  transcriber,  it  is  not  so  easy  or  so  natural  to  invent,  as  it  is 
to  overlook,  to  neglect,  and  to  abbreviate. 

Yet  the  Revisers , blindly  following  their  blind  guides,  give 
us  this  pitiably  maimed  relic  as  Luke’s  version  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  tho  admitting  in  the  margin  that  “ many  ancient  author- 
ities” favor  the  retention  of  the  clauses  here  omitted  : 

“ Father,  hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Give 
us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  sins  ; for  we 
ourselves  also  forgive  every  one  that  is  indebted  to  us.  And 
bring  us  not  into  temptation.” 
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The  argument  in  favor  of  this  cruel  mutilation  of  the  text 
takes  no  notice  of  the  obvious  consideration,  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  are  here  reporting  the  same  words  of  our  Lord,  when  he 
was  teaching  his  disciples  how  to  pray,  whether  the  words  were 
uttered  by  him  but  once,  or  were  repeated  on  a subsequent 
occasion  ; and  as  it  was  a formula  of  prayer  for  frequent  use,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  either  evangelist  should  have  ventured  to 
abbreviate  it,  tho  a careless  and  ignorant  transcriber  might  think 
it  needless  to  repeat  it  entire  after  it  had  been  copied  at  length 
elsewhere.  The  Revisers  have  actually  spoiled  both  versions  of 
the  sacred  Prayer, — that  in  Matthew,  by  putting  the  devil  into  it 
without  any  good  cause,  and  that  in  Luke,  by  cutting  it  down 
into  a mere  fragment. 

There  are  numerous  other  mutilations  of  the  text  made  on 
too  slight  grounds,  tho  this  one  is  the  most  painful  and  indefen- 
sible of  all.  From  Matt,  xvii.,  in  spite  of  “ many  authorities, 
some  ancient,”  the  whole  of  verse  21  is  omitted,  apparently  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  the  words  are  repeated  in  Mark  ix. 
29,  where  we  read,  “ This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  by 
prayer  and  fasting.”  But  this  is  strange  reasoning,  as  one  would 
suppose  that  the  testimony  of  Mark’s  Gospel,  where  the  passage 
is  indisputably  genuine,  would  confirm,  instead  of  weakening,  the 
“ many  authorities,  some  ancient,”  which  assign  it  to  Matthew 
also.  But  no ; to  the  Revisers , it  is  a suspicious  circumstance 
that  two  independent  witnesses  should  tell  the  same  story.  The 
testimony  ascribed  to  one  of  them  must  be  an  interpolation  due 
to  the  “ unconscious  mental  action”  of  the  transcriber — an  in- 
nocent forgery  ! 

Mark’s  Gospel  is  distinguished  from  the  other  two  Synoptics 
by  a certain  minuteness  and  particularity  of  detail,  which  bring 
the  incident  described  more  vividly  before  the  eye,  and  thus 
render  it  more  effective  and  touching.  Thus,  in  the  scene  after 
the  Transfiguration,  when  Jesus  tells  the  father  of  the  lunatic 
child,  “ all  things  are  possible  to  him  who  believeth,”  according 
to  Mark  ix.  24,  the  poor  father  “ cried  out  and  said  with  tears, 
Lord,  I believe  ; help  thou  mine  unbelief.”  Tho  “ many  ancient 
authorities”  favor  the  reading  as  I have  here  quoted  it,  the  Re- 
visers pitilessly  strike  out  the  affecting  words  “ with  tears.” 
Surely,  it  is  not  the  heart  of  a metaphysician,  but  of  a textual 
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critic,  which  is  as  hard  as  a nether  millstone ! The  founder  and 
master  of  this  kind  of  criticism  was 

“ Slashing  Bentley,  with  his  desperate  hook 

but  that  great  scholar’s  edition  of  the  “ Paradise  Lost”  was  not 
a model  to  be  imitated  in  the  Revision  of  the  New  Testament. 

A few  more  instances  of  such  needless  mutilation  of  the  text 
may  be  enumerated  without  comment,  taking  those  cases  only 
in  which  the  Revisers  admit  that  there  is  considerable  evidence 
in  favor  of  retaining  the  passage.  From  Luke  ix.  55,  56,  these 
words  are  left  out:  “and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men’s  lives,  but  to  save  them.”  From  the  annunciation  to 
Mary,  Luke  i.  28,  strike  out  “ blessed  art  thou  among  women.” 
Luke  xvii.  36,  omit  the  whole  verse,  “ Two  men  shall  be  in  the 
field ; the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.”  Luke  xxiii. 
17,  omit  the  whole  verse,  “ For  of  necessity  he  must  release  one 
unto  them  at  the  feast.”  Luke  xxiii.  38,  from  the  story  of  the 
superscription  on  the  cross,  strike  out  “ written  in  letters  of 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew.”  John  viii.  59,  omit  “going 
through  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  passed  by.”  The  Acts  viii., 
leave  out  verse  37,  “ And  Philip  said,  if  thou  believest  with  all 
thy  heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he  answered  and  said,  I believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.”  Acts  xv.,  leave  out  verse 
34,  “ But  it  seemed  good  unto  Silas  to  abide  there.” 

The  reader  can  judge  for  himself  how  probable  it  is  that  all 
these  passages  were  invented,  and  interpolated  into  the  manu- 
scripts, during  the  earlier  centuries  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
through  “ the  unconscious  mental  action”  of  the  transcribers. 
By  mangling  the  text  in  this  fashion,  the  Revisers  seem  unmind- 
ful even  of  the  moderation  enjoined  upon  the  conspirators  in 
killing  Caesar : 

“ Let’s  carve  him  as  a dish  fit  for  the  gods  ; 

Not  hew  him  as  a carcass  fit  for  hounds.” 

But  this  portion  of  the  discussion  has  been  carried  far  enough 
to  answer  the  only  purpose  which  we  had  in  view  in  instituting 
it,  which  was  to  show  that,  in  estimating  the  comparative  merits 
of  Thomson  and  the  Revised,  the  former  suffers  perhaps  no  great 
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disadvantage  from  the  fact  that  he  had  not  at  command  the 
abundant  critical  apparatus,  and  the  refined  principles  of  textual 
criticism,  of  which  so  large  use  was  made  by  the  company  of 
scholars  and  theologians  who  worked  together  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber.  Extensive  and  minute  scholarship  has  its  perils  as 
well  as  its  uses ; the  habits  acquired  by  long  professional  train- 
ing in  a somewhat  narrow  field  may  serve  rather  to  confuse  than 
to  sharpen  the  vision,  and  certainly  do  not  favor  practical  sound- 
ness of  judgment  or  a generous  breadth  of  view.  Such  scholar- 
ship easily  falls  into  pedantry ; such  training  finds  it  hard  to 
leave  the  ruts  in  which  it  has  long  moved. 

Good  translation  requires  the  most  scrupulous  conformity  to 
the  text,  when  the  idiom  of  the  two  languages  and  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  writer  allow  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  as  a whole 
to  be  transfused  into  another  tongue  with  verbal  accuracy ; 
while  it  sanctions  and  even  demands  paraphrase,  if  the  failure  of 
either  of  these  conditions  does  not  permit  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
nal to  be  expressed  by  metaphrase — that  is,  by  rendering  word 
for  word.  My  purpose  is  now  to  show,  by  a series  of  instances, 
that  Thomson  excels  his  later  rival  in  both  of  these  respects ; 
while  the  Revisers  seem  to  believe  that  the  second  branch  of  the 
alternative  is  never  presented  for  consideration. 

In  Matt.  vi.  25  and  31  Thomson  anticipated  the  Revised  by 
substituting  “ Be  not  anxious"  for  the  misleading  “ Take  no 
thought  for"  of  C.  V.  But  he  avoids  the  wooden  uniformity  of 
the  Revisers , who  invariably  translate  ovpavos,  heaven,  tho  in 
some  places  it  obviously  signifies  the  air , and  in  others,  the  sky. 
Thus,  in  Matt.  vi.  26,  Thomson  rightly  gives  “ birds  of  the  air;” 
and  in  Matt.  xvi.  3.  “ the  sky  is  red  and  lowering.”  and  “ the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sky;”  herein  coinciding  with  C.  V.  In  Matt, 
xii.  32,  Revised  is  inconsistent  with  itself  by  speaking  of  the  sin 
against  the  “ Holy  Spirit”  instead  of  “ Holy  Ghost,”  and  says 
this  sin  “ shall  not  be  forgiven  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  that 
which  is  to  come ;”  putting  into  the  margin,  however,  “ age  ” as 
a substitute  for  “ world.”  Thomson  is  at  once  more  faithful  to 
the  original,  and  more  lucid,  when  he  translates,  “ whoever  shall 
speak  against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  to  be  forgiven,  either  in  the 
present  age  or  in  that  to  come ;”  adding  this  explanatory  note 
in  the  margin,  “Neither  in  the  present  age,  (that  is,  the  age  un- 
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der  the  Mosaic  law,)  nor  in  that  to  come,  (i.e.,  the  age  under  the 
Messiah.)” 

Life  in  Palestine  and  other  warm  countries  of  the  East  is 
mainly  a life  out  of  doors,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
Jesus  lived  and  taught  chiefly  in  the  open  air.  On  the  moun- 
tain and  by  the  wayside,  on  the  lake  shore,  and  while  passing 
around  the  cultivated  fields  and  the  vineyards,  or  sitting  weary 
by  the  well,  he  uttered  his  parables  and  more  formal  discourses, 
or  conversed  with  his  disciples  and  inquiring  strangers.  Many 
passages  and  illustrations  of  his  spoken  words  were  evidently 
suggested  by  the  surrounding  objects  and  incidents  to  which  he 
called  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  The  sower,  the  vine-dresser, 
and  the  shepherd  at  their  work,  the  fields  white  unto  the  har- 
vest or  gay  with  flowers,  the  birds  flying  past,  the  sheep  and 
cattle  returning  to  their  folds  at  evening, — all  were  made  to  tell 
their  story,  to  teach  a moral  lesson,  to  make  clear  religious  truth. 
A great  merit  of  Thomson’s  book  is  that  he  has  a lively  appre- 
ciation of  such  minute  details  in  the  Gospels,  and  sometimes 
slightly  varies  the  meaning  of  a word  or  a particle  in  order  to 
bring  the  scene  more  vividly  before  the  reader’s  imagination. 
Thus,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  makes  Our  Lord  say, 
“ Observe  those  birds  of  the  air ; they  neither  sow,  nor  reap,  nor 
lay  up  in  granaries.”  >.  And  again,  “ Consider  those  lilies  of  the 
field,  how  they  grow.”  Here  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  definite  article  of  the  text ; but  since  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Jesus  pointed  to  these  objects  as  he  spoke,  and  since 
“ the,”  when  emphatic,  becomes  equivalent  to  “ that,”  the  ver- 
sion is  really  exact.  In  Luke  xii.  42,  even  C.  V.  puts  the  ques- 
tion thus:  “Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  steward?”  while 
Revised  coldly  and  literally  renders,  “ the  faithful”  steward. 
Again,  I.  Corinthians  xiii.  2,  Revised,  agreeing  substantially  with 
C.  V.,  translates  thus:  “And  if  I have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
know  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge ; and  if  I have  all  faith, 
so  as  to  remove  mountains,”  etc.  But  the  Greek  text  inserts 
the  definite  article  before  each  of  the  three  words,  “ mysteries,” 
“ knowledge,”  and  “ faith,”  and  therefore  Thomson  more  cor- 
rectly writes,  “ And  tho  I have  a gift  of  prophecy,  and  under- 
stand all  the  mysteries  and  all  this  knowledge,  and  tho  I have 
all  that  faith,  so  as  to  remove  mountains,”  etc.  Here  the  mean- 
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ine  is  at  once  more  clear  and  definite,  and  the  version  more 
exact.  In  Matt.  vi.  27,  where  both  C.  V.  and  the  English  Re- 
visers have  “ can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature,”  Thomson  brings 
the  lesson  home  by  his  version  of  the  query,  “ Which  of  you  can 
by  his  anxiety  prolong  his  life  one  hour?”  and  the  American  Re- 
visers favor  this  change,  by  substituting  “ the  measure  of  his 
life”  for  “ his  stature.” 

Thomson  invariably  distinguishes  the  meaning  of  evXoytjTo? 
from  that  of  poniapioS,  while  neither  C.  V.  nor  Revised  recog- 
nizes any  difference  between  these  two  words,  but  gives  the 
same  English  equivalent,  blessed , for  either.  These  words  are  of 
frequent  recurrence  in  important  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  distinction  between  them  needs  to  be  preserved.  The 
Greek  evXoyeoo,  sv\oyr/ToS,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  Latin 
benedico , benediction , and  the  English  bless , blessed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  primary  meaning  of  pauapio?,  panapiZoo,  is  simply 
happy,  to  make  happy.  Either  of  these  words  is  often  used  in  the 
way  of  an  exclamation,  without  any  finite  verb ; and  then,  if  we 
supply  the  verb  in  English,  it  should  not  be  in  the  indicative 
mood,  but  in  the  imperative  or  the  subjunctive.  Then  the  former, 
evkoyr/Toi,  always  has  a precatory  sense,  as  invoking  or  an- 
nouncing a blessing ; the  latter,  paxapioS,  is  the  ejaculatory 
declaration  of  a present  fact,  as  in  the  often-cited  line  of  Virgil, 

“ O fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint.” 

Thus,  in  Luke  xi.  27,  Thomson  renders  literally  and  correctly,  “ a 
woman  among  the  crowd,  raising  her  voice,  said  to  him,  Mauapia 
rj  KOiXia  1}  fiaffraffaffa  as,  Happy  the  womb  which  bore 
thee,  and  the  breasts  which  thou  hast  sucked.”  And  the  Saviour 
responds,  “Nay,  rather,  [ panapioi ,]  happy  they  who  hear  the 
word  of  God  and  keep  it.”  C.  V.  and  Revised  wrongly  translate, 
“ Blessed  is  the  womb,”  “ blessed  are  they  that  hear.”  Luther’s 
German  version  agrees  with  Thomson  s,  “ Selig  ist  dcr  Leib," 
“ selig  sind,  die  Gottes  Wort  horen ,”  etc.  On  the  other  hand, 
Luke  i.  42,  where  the  original  has  EvXoyppevtj,  Luther  trans- 
lates “ Gebcnedeict  bist  du  untcr  den  Weibern,  und  gcbcncdeict  ist 
die  Frucht  deines  Leibcs and  Thomson  still  more  exactly,  be- 
cause omitting  the  finite  verb,  “ Blessed  thou  among  women, 
and  blessed  the  fruit  of  thy  womb !”  But  in  the  very  next 
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clause  of  Elizabeth’s  gratulatory  hymn,  because  a literal  version, 
as  in  C.  V.  and  the  Revised , gives  this  comparatively  feeble  and 
meaningless  phrase,  “ And  whence  is  this  to  me,”  Thomson 
rightly  paraphrases  the  words  thus : “ How  have  I this  honor, 
that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  me !”  adding,  how- 
ever, the  exact  translation  in  a marginal  note. 

Again,  Luke  xxiii.  29,  C.  V, i and  the  Revised  have,  “ Blessed 
are  the  barren  !”  But  the  word  in  the  original  is  / laxapioi , and 
Thomson  translates  literally,  “ Happy  the  barren,  and  the  wombs 
which  never  bare !”  But  in  Romans  ix.  5,  where  the  word  is 
f vXoyrjToS,  all  three  versions  render  correctly,  “ God  blessed  for- 
ever.” The  distinction  is  important  in  Matt.  v.  3—1 1 , since  the 
Beatitudes  are  commonly  misunderstood,  as  if  our  Lord  was 
invoking  a blessing,  that  is,  a future  reward,  on  the  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  whereas  the  meaning  of  the  original,  j. icmapioi , 
without  the  finite  verb,  is  a gratulatory  announcement  of  a pres- 
ent fact,  the  intrinsic  happiness  of  the  righteous.  Hence,  tho 
Revised  makes  no  change  in  C.  V.,  Thomson  correctly  renders, 
“ Happy  the  poor  in  spirit!”  “ Happy  they  who  mourn  !”  “ Happy 
the  meek !”  etc.;  and  therein  he  precisely  accords  with  the  Latin 
of  the  Vulgate,  “ Beati  pauperes  spirituf  “ Beati  qui  lugent," 
“ Beati  mites f etc.;  since  the  primary  meaning  of  beatus  is  happy. 
Yet  here  it  should  frankly  be  confessed,  that  we  are  grateful  to 
the  Revisers  for  not  making  any  change  in  the  matchless  rhyth- 
mical English  of  the  Beatitudes  in  C.  V.,  rich  as  it  is  with  sacred 
associations  in  the  hearts  of  millions.  It  is  now  too  late  for  a 
change  in  the  text,  tho  Thomson’s  exact  version  of  the  Greek 
should  have  been  placed  as  an  alternative  reading  in  the  margin. 
In  verse  10,  one  is  provoked  at  the  clumsy  grammatical  pedantry 
of  the  Revisers , who  aimed  at  exactness  out  of  place  by  render- 
ing the  perfect  participle  “ have  been  persecuted  for  righteousness’ 
sake,”  tho  the  sense  obviously  requires  “ are  persecuted,”  as  in 
C.  V.  and  Thomson.  Their  change  of  the  tense  in  English,  by 
limiting  the  announcement  to  those  who  have  suffered  in  this 
manner,  actually  takes  it  away  from  those  who  are  now  per- 
secuted, that  is,  from  the  very  class  for  whom  it  was  destined. 
Again,  in  verse  12,  where  the  finite  verb  is  not  expressed  in  the 
original  of  one  of  the  clauses,  both  C.  V.  and  Revised  are  wrong 
in  supplying  this  verb  in  the  present  tense,  “ great  is  your  re- 
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ward  while  Thomson  is  right  in  reading  “ great  will  be  your  re- 
ward in  heaven.”  Certainly  the  Revisers  are  not  happy  in  their 
treatment  of  the  tenses. 

In  translating  II.  Timothy  ii.  8,  9,  C.  V.  is  inaccurate  and 
obscure,  if  not  completely  unintelligible  ; while  the  Revised  is 
but  little  better,  for  it  thus  translates:  “Remember  Jesus 
Christ,  risen  from  the  dead,  of  the  seed  of  David,  according  to 
my  gospel ; wherein  I suffer  hardship  unto  bonds,  as  a malefac- 
tor ; but  the  word  of  God  is  not  bound.”  This  is  inexact,  the 
clauses  are  awkwardly  thrown  together  with  little  apparent  con- 
nection with  each  other,  and  the  meaning  remains  obscure. 
Thomson  is  more  faithful,  his  version  is  comparatively  smooth 
and  flowing,  and  it  brings  out  the  sense  with  tolerable  clearness : 
“ Remember  Jesus  Christ  of  the  seed  of  David,  raised  from  the 
dead,  according  to  these  glad  tidings  of  mine  for  which  I suffer 
even  to  bonds,  as  a malefactor ; but  the  word  of  God  is  not 
bound.”  In  II.  Corinthians  xii.  7,  the  Revisers  first  render  the 
task  of  the  translator  arduous,  if  not  impossible,  through  foist- 
ing 810  into  the  text  unnecessarily,  in  accordance  with  their  sage 
maxim  that  a difficult  and  even  nonsensical  reading  is  always  to 
be  preferred  to  a simple  and  obvious  one,  and  then,  through 
blindly  following  the  relative  position  of  the  clauses  in  the  origi- 
nal, they  succeed  in  producing  this  uncouth,  un-English,  and 
but  half-intelligible  version : “ And  by  reason  of  the  exceeding 
greatness  of  the  revelations — wherefore,  that  I should  not  be 
exalted  overmuch,  there  was  given  to  me  a thorn  in  the  flesh,  a 
messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  that  I should  not  be  exalted 
overmuch.”  With  this  galimatias  contrast  the  following  trans- 
lation by  Thomson , which  is  at  once  simple,  perspicuous,  and  ex- 
act : “ Indeed,  that  I might  not  be  too  much  elated  by  the 
astonishing  greatness  of  these  revelations,  there  was  given  me  a 
thorn  for  the  flesh,  a messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  that  I 
might  not  be  too  much  elated.”  The  C.  V.  of  this  passage,  tho 
much  superior  to  the  Revised , is  not  so  clear  or  so  elegant  as 
Thomson.  In  I.  Corinthians  vii.  u,the  translation  of  the  paren- 
thetical clause,  both  in  C.  V.  and  the  Revised , is  surely  awkward 
and  inelegant  without  any  good  reason  : “ But  and  if  she  depart, 
let  her  remain  unmarried,  or  else  be  reconciled  to  her  husband.” 
Thomson  is  more  correct  and  natural : “ But  if  she  hath  actually 
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separated,  let  her  continue  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her 
husband.” 

In  Matt.  viii.  9,  the  meaning  of  the  centurion’s  humble  con- 
fession of  his  unworthiness  does  not  at  all  appear  in  C.  V.,  and 
can  only  be  doubtfully  inferred  from  the  Revised  translation  ; 
but  it  is  thus  clearly  and  fully  expressed  by  Thomson:  “For 
even  I,  who  am  myself  under  command,  having  soldiers  under 
me,  say  to  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth.”  The  greater  perspicuity  of 
Thomson  also  appears  in  Matt.  v.  37,  where,  familiar  as  the 
phrase  adopted  by  C.  V.  and  the  Revised  has  now  become,  “ Let 
your  communication  be  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay,”  its  precise  mean- 
ing is  not  immediately  apparent.  By  modifying  the  language 
very  slightly,  Thomson  makes  the  significance  of  the  phrase  at 
once  obvious  and  emphatic : “ But  let  your  word  yes  be  yes, 
and  your  no  no ; for  whatever  exceedeth  these  proceedeth  from 
that  which  is  evil.”  As  the  Greek  of  this  final  clause  is  be  rov 
novrjpov  e’ffTiv,  the  Revisers,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent 
set  up  in  their  version  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  are  compelled  to 
adopt  this  ridiculous  version,  “ Whatsoever  is  more  than  these  is 
of  the  evil  one.” 

Instead  of  the  simple  and  idiomatic  translation  of  James  iii. 
5 in  C.  V.,  “ Behold  how  great  a matter  a little  fire  kindleth,” 
the  Revisers  give  us  this  awkward  and  unmeaning  version,  “ Be- 
hold how  much  wood  is  kindled  by  how  small  a fire.”  This  re- 
sults from  another  application  of  their  famous  rule,  that  a diffi- 
cult reading  must  supersede  an  obvious  and  natural  one,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  they  have  substituted  r/Xiuov  for  oXiyov.  And 
their  translation  of  the  next  verse  is  not  an  improvement  on  C.  V., 
which  here  really  needs  no  change.  Thomson  renders  the  whole 
passage  with  clearness  and  spirit,  tho  his  phraseology  is  not  so 
terse  and  flowing  as  that  of  the  inimitable  C.  V.  He  writes, 
“ See  what  a great  pile  of  wood  a little  fire  kindleth  to  a flam,e ! 
Now  the  tongue  is  a fire,  the  leader  of  iniquity;  the  tongue  is 
set  among  the  members  staining  the  whole  body,  and  setting  the 
wheel  of  nature  in  a blaze,  when  it  is  itself  set  in  a blaze  by 
hell.”  The  word  yhvva  is  here  rendered  as  in  C.  V.,  tho  Thom- 
son usually  translates  it  as  “ the  vale  of  fire,”  or  “ the  vale  of 
Hinnom.”  In  like  manner,  adr/S  is  usually  translated  by  him 
as  the  “ mansion  of  the  dead,”  or  allowed  simply  to  stand  as 
“ Hades.” 
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In  Mark  v.,  after  the  message  is  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
Jesus  to  the  unhappy  father,  “Thy  daughter  is  dead;  why 
troublest  thou  the  Master  any  further?”  the  Revisers  translate 
verse  36  thus:  “But  Jesus,  not  heeding  the  word  spoken,  saith 
unto  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Fear  not,  only  believe.”  Now 
this  is  a false  translation,  and  misses  the  whole  point  of  the  nar- 
ration, which  is,  that  Jesus  did  overhear  the  message  and  heeded 
it,  for  he  immediately  consoles  Jairus  by  saying,  “ Fear  not,” 
tho  thou  hast  received  these  gloomy  tidings ; “ only  believe,” 
and  thy  daughter  shall  be  restored  living  to  thy  arms.  And  the 
promise  was  kept.  If  Jesus  were  rightly  described  as  “not 
heeding”  the  words  of  the  message,  his  own  words  of  consolation 
to  the  father  would  have  been  uncalled  for  and  unmeaning,  since 
he  was  already  on  his  way  to  the  ruler’s  house  in  order  to  heal 
the  sick  child.  All  this  appears  clearly  enough,  as  Thomson 
renders  the  passage:  “Upon  hearing  this  message  delivered, 
Jesus  immediately  saith  to  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Be  not 
afraid  ; only  believe.”  And  this  is  the  correct  translation,  since 
napanovGai,  the  word  in  the  original,  frequently  signifies  hear- 
ing accidentally , overhearing.  The  fondness  of  the  Revisers  for 
difficult  readings  in  the  Greek  appears  to  be  supplemented  by 
an  equal  liking  for  enigmatical  versions  into  English. 

The  Revised  version  of  Luke  xxii.  56  is  better  than  that  of 
C.  V.,  because  it  supplies  the  reason  why  the  maid  was  enabled  to 
recognize  Peter  “as  he  sat  in  the  light  of  the  fire."  Thomson's 
translation  is  more  literal  and  exact,  and  brings  out  this  circum- 
stance with  even  greater  distinctness : “ And  a maidservant, 
having  seen  him  sitting  opposite  to  the  light,  and  viewed  him 
attentively,  said.  This  man  was  also  with  him.”  Again,  in  John 
i.  15,  Revised  is  enigmatical  and  inelegant:  “ He  that  cometh 
after  me  is  become  before  me ; for  he  was  before  me.”  Thom- 
son is  at  once  more  lucid  and  accurate  in  rendering,  “ He  who  is 
coming  after  me  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he  was  before  me.” 
Here  the  obscurity  of  the  Revised  is  caused  by  its  awkward  en- 
deavor to  construe  the  passage  word  for  word.  Striving  to  pre- 
serve the  exact  force  of  the  aorist,  Revised  gives  this  harsh  and  in- 
elegant version  of  Acts  ii.  28 : “ Thou  madest  known  unto  me 
the  ways  of  life ; thou  shalt  make  me  full  of  gladness  with  thy 
countenance.”  Thomson's  version  is  far  more  simple  and  grace- 
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ful : “ Thou  hast  /nade  known  to  me  the  ways  of  life ; thou 
with  thy  presence  wilt  fill  me  with  joy.” 

This  comparison  of  the  three  versions  of  the  New  Testament 
has  now  been  carried  as  far  as  our  limits  will  admit,  tho  the  ma- 
terials are  far  from  being  exhausted.  But  perhaps  evidence 
enough  has  been  adduced  to  establish  the  two  conclusions  at 
which  my  own  mind  has  arrived,  after  a protracted  and  unpreju- 
diced examination  : first,  that  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  the 
Revised  Version  of  1 88 1 are  so  numerous  and  disheartening  as 
to  render  it  highly  improbable  that  it  will  ever  occupy  the  place 
which  the  Common  Version  has  long  continued  to  hold,  as  the 
Bible  of  the  English-speaking  people ; and  secondly,  that  an 
American  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  has  remained 
almost  entirely  unknown  for  three  quarters  of  a century,  is  exe- 
cuted with  so  much  clearness,  accuracy,  and  force,  that  it  de- 
serves to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  Common  Version,  not  as  a 
substitute  for  it,  but  as  a companion  volume,  and  a guide  to  the 
studies  of  all  who  are  heartily  desirous  to  search  the  Scriptures, 
and  thereby  to  become  wise  unto  salvation.  Mr.  Thomson’s 
work  unquestionably  has  its  faults,  and  this  is  chief  among  them, 
that  his  diction  is  almost  completely  modernized,  so  that  it  lacks 
the  simplicity  and  grace,  the  terseness  of  idiomatic  expression 
and  the  harmonious  rhythms  and  cadences,  with  which  our  ordi- 
nary Bible  has  so  long  made  us  familiar,  and  which  will  probably 
protect  it  against  numerous  or  important  changes  in  this  or  any 
subsequent  age. 


Francis  Bowen. 


DISFRANCHISEMENT  FOR  CRIME. 


SOME  recent  writers  on  domestic  politics  pronounce  uni- 
versal suffrage  a failure.  Their  conclusion,  due  either  to 
the  a priori  method  of  reasoning  introduced  into  our  politics 
not  less  by  Garrison  and  Sumner  than  by  Jefferson  and  Cal- 
houn, or  to  the  bitter  first-fruits  of  African  emancipation,  is  not 
accepted  by  those  who  adopt  the  historical  method  in  their 
study  of  politics,  or  who  regard  Simon  De  Montfort’s  device  of 
representative  government  as  still  on  trial.  To  such  persons 
universal  suffrage  appears  to  be  of  too  recent  origin  to  yield 
anything  more  than  material  for  a suspended  judgment.  Yet 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  first  results  of  this  greatest  political 
experiment  of  the  century  are  disappointing,  and  have  led  most 
educated  men  not  only  to  reject  the  sentimental  notion  that 
the  suffrage  is  a natural  right,  but  also  to  demand  its  large 
restriction,  especially  in  great  cities,  where  it  has  been  found  to 
be  pregnant  with  social  dangers. 

But  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  show  how  such  curtailment 
can  be  effected.  Political  franchises  have  been  won  too  often 
amid  the  throes  of  revolution  to  be  surrendered  upon  the  ask- 
ing, and  however  much  we  may  suffer  from  a too  extended 
suffrage,  it  is  certain  that  no  responsible  statesman  will  attempt 
its  large  restriction  in  our  day. 

Will  it  not  be  wise  then  for  those  who  lament  the  abuses 
incident  to  this  privilege  when  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  the 
improvident,  and  the  base,  to  cease  disputing  the  question,  How 
far  ought  our  States  to  have  extended  the  suffrage?  and  to 
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attempt  the  solution  of  the  practical  problem,  What  is  the 
maximum  restriction  of  the  suffrage  now  attainable? 

The  old  qualifications  of  rank  and  property  are  now  felt  to 
be  unjust  in  any  society  where  rank  maybe  gained  by  brute  force 
or  courtly  favor,  and  where  property  may  be  acquired  by  fraud. 
Moreover,  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  man  has 
made  a wide  bestowal  of  the  suffrage  not  only  possible  but 
expedient.  Notwithstanding  these  changes,  it  will  never  be 
easy  if  we  begin  with  those  who,  judged  by  any  subjective 
standard,  are  the  most  intelligent,  the  most  provident,  and  the 
best  among  the  people,  to  draw  the  line  between  those  who  are 
fit  and  those  who  are  unfit  to  exercise  the  suffrage.  In  view  of 
this  difficulty,  may  it  not  be  wise  to  begin  at  the  other  end  of 
the  social  and  economic  scale,  and  with  as  purely  an  objective 
test  of  exclusion  as  can  be  obtained?  May  it  not  be  possible 
to  find  roughly  who  are  the  illiterate,  the  improvident,  and  the 
base  by  consulting  the  public  records  of  the  State  ? Ought  not 
the  acts  and  the  omissions  of  those  who  are  there  legally 
branded  as  illiterates,  paupers,  and  criminals  to  be  sufficient 
proof  of  their  unfitness  to  have  the  privilege  of  electors?  Any 
disfranchisement  to  be  successful  in  this  country  must  follow 
closely  the  lines  of  the  least  reasonable  resistance.  Within 
such  lines  three  qualifications,  we  think,  may  be  insisted  upon 
by  the  State  with  justice  and  advantage: 

1.  An  educational  qualification  evidenced  by  ability  to  read 
and  write. 

2.  An  economic  qualification  evidenced  by  maintenance  with- 
out municipal  aid,  and  by  the  payment  of  a poll-tax. 

3.  A moral  qualification  evidenced  by  habitual  obedience  to 
the  positive  law  of  the  State. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  only  the  last  of  these  quali- 
fications— that  termed  moral.  This  adjective  is  here  used  to 
describe  that  conduct  whose  utility  is  not  formally  questioned 
by  the  State,  even  tho  its  inutility  is  affirmed  by  the  wisest 
members  of  the  commonwealth.  The  moral  citizen  then  is  he 
whose  obedience  to  positive  law  is  habitual,  and,  practically, 
this  is  the  interpretation  given  to  the  phrase  “good  moral 
character”  by  the  courts.  This  identification  of  law  and  moral- 
ity is  unfortunate,  but  we  are  now  only  concerned  with  the  fact. 
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Theoretically  the  wisdom  of  restricting  the  suffrage  to  those 
who,  at  least,  profess  to  obey  positive  law  has  been  admitted 
since  the  first  permanent  settlement  on  our  shores.  Some  of 
the  early  colonies  confined  the  privilege  of  voting  to  church- 
members;  a few  of  the  present  State  constitutions  mention 
“ good  moral  character”  as  one  of  the  conditions  to  citizenship  ; 
the  United  States  statutes  require  an  alien  applying  for  natural- 
ization to  “ make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
admitting  such  alien  . . . that  during  that  term  (five  years)  he 
has  behaved  as  a man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  well 
disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same.”  Practi- 
cally the  enforcement  of  these  constitutional  and  statutory 
requirements  of  good  moral  character  has  been  impossible,  for 
the  law  has  never  given  naturalization  courts  and  registrars  of 
election  any  adequate  means  for  the  determination  of  the  law- 
abiding  character  of  applicants  for  citizenship  and  registration. 
Some  objective  test  of  moral  character  is  essential  if  the  elective 
franchise  is  to  be  effectively  restricted  to  law-keepers.  It  may 
be  objected  that  the  creation  and  application  of  such  a test  for 
the  suffrage  is  impossible,  because  it  would  necessitate  the 
co-operation  of  federal  and  State  governments.  This  is  not  true, 
altho  such  co-operation  would  be  desirable.  The  States  can, 
without  any  aid  from  the  national  legislature,  make  obedience 
to  their  laws  a condition  precedent  to  the  bestowal  or  retention 
of  the  elective  franchise.  All  of  them,  except  four — Colorado, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  West  Virginia — now  dis- 
franchise for  some  offences;  but  how  inadequate  existing  laws 
are  to  secure  the  exclusion  of  the  immoral — the  habitual  law- 
breakers— from  the  ranks  of  those  who  vote  will  be  seen  by  an 
examination  of  the  annexed  table,  which  shows  the  various 
offences  for  which  the  different  States  disfranchise,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  by  the  express  terms  of  their  constitutions,  or 
for  which  they  authorize  their  legislatures  to  make  disfranchise- 
ment a penalty. 
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OFFENCES  FOR  WHICH  STATES  DISFRANCHISE  BY  THE  EXPRESS 
TERMS  OF  THEIR  CONSTITUTIONS,  OR  FOR  WHICH  THEIR 
LEGISLATURES  MAY  MAKE  DISFRANCHISEMENT  A PENALTY. 


States. 

Treason. 

Felony. 

Bribery. 

Perjury. 

Forgery. 

Murder. 

Robbery. 

Duelling. 

Treason 

Felony  (1) 
Felony 

Bribery 

Bribery* 

Perjury* 

Forgery* 

Duelling 

Pribery 

Perjury 

Forgery 

Duelling 

Felony 

Felony 

Felony 

Bribery 

Bribery 

Perjury 

Duelling 

Duelling 

Treason 

Treason 

Felony 

Bribery 
Bribery 
Bribery 
Bribery  (6) 
Bribery  (7) 

Perjury 

Perjury 

Forgery 

Forgery 

Louisiana  (20). 

Treason 

Felony  (1) 

Duelling 

Treason 

Felony 

Bribery 

Bribery 

Per j ury 
Perjury 

Forgery 

Dueiling  (7) 

Felony 
Felony  (8) 
Felony  (9) 

Treason  (9) 

Bribe’y(lO) 

Duelling 

NewHampsh’e 
New  Jersey.... 

Treas’n(li) 

Bribery 

Bribery 

Murder(ll) 

Robb’y  (llj 

::::: 

Felony 

Bribery 

Perjury 

:::::::::::: 

:::::::::::::: 

Felony 

Pennsylvania. 

Bnbe’y(12) 

Bribery 

Treason 



Murder 

Robbery 

Duelling 

Bribe’y(H) 

Bribery 

Bribe’y(16) 

Bribery 

Felony  (15) 

Perjury 

Forgery 

Duelling 

Treason 

Felony 

Duelling 

W.Virginia(18) 

Treason 

Felony 

1 Bribery 

Duelling  (7) 

I A crime  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  in  a State  prison. 

3 * The  constitution  adopted  by  California  in  1879  expressly  disfranchises  for  any  infamous 
crime,  embezzlement  or  misappropriation  of  public  money,  and  duelling,  and  says  that  laws 
shall  be  made  to  exclude  from  the  right  of  suffrage  persons  convicted  of  the  above  starred  crimes. 

3 Theft  is  the  term  used  in  the  constitution  of  Connecticut. 

* The  legislature  may  make  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  suffrage  a punishment  for  crime. 

4 No  person  who  has  been  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  has  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  is  qualified  to  vote 
or  hold  office  in  Kansas. 

4 Since  1876  “ the  legislature  may  enact  laws  excluding  from  the  right  of  suffrage  for  a term 
not  exceeding  ten  years”  for  this  crime. 

7 These  crimes  forever  disqualify  for  voting. 

8 “ Under  the  law  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  unless  restored  to  civil  rights.” 

• “ In  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  unless  restored  to  civil  rights.” 

10  The  constitution  of  Nevada,  art.  4,  sec.  10,  makes  ineligible  for  office  persons  convicted  of 
embezzlement  or  defalcation  of  public  funds  or  bribery,  and  empowers  the  legislature  to  make 
these  crimes  punishable  as  felonies  ; and  by  art.  2,  sec.  1,  felony  disfranchises. 

II  The  constitution  of  New  Jersey,  art.  2,  sec.  1,  says  that  “no  person  convicted  of  a crime 
which  now  excludes  him  from  being  a witness,  unless  pardoned  or  restored  by  law  to  the  right 
of  suffrage,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  an  elector.”  The  laws  of  the  State  make  persons  convicted 
of  the  above  tabulated  crimes  incompetent  s witnesses,  and  if  the  crime  is  perjury  or  suborna- 
tion of  perjury  a pardon  does  not  remove  the  incompetency. 

13  Disfranchise  at  such  election,  as  do  all  corrupt  offers  to  give  or  receive  money  or  other 
valuable  thing  for  a vote  in  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
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States. 

Embezzlement 
of  Public  Funds, 
Fraud. 

Electoral 

Misdemeanors. 

Infamous 

Crimes. 

Larceny. 

Other  Offences. 

Embezzlement 
of  public  funds 

Larceny 

Malfeasance  in  office 

California 

embezzlement  or 
misappropriation 
of  pub.  moneys  (2) 

Infamous  crimes 
(2) 

Malfeasance  in  office,  or 
other  high  crimes* 

Connecticut . . 

Fraudulent  bank- 
ruptcy 

Infamous  crimes 
(19) 

Larceny(S) 

Election  wager 

Infamous  crimes 

Larceny 

Embezzlement  of 
public  funds 

Malfeasance  in  office 

Infamous  crimes 
Infamous  crimes 
Infamous  crimes 

Kun.->as  (5). 

or  any  of  the 
States  thereof 

Other  crimes  or  high 
misdemeanors 

Louisiana  (20) . 

Illegal  voting  (7) 

Infamous  crimes 

Larceny 

Massachusetts 

Infamous  crimes 
Infamous  crimes 

Infamous  crimes 

Other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors 

Election  misde- 
meanor 

Embezzlement  or 
defalcation  of 
public  funds  (10) 

NewHampsh’e 

Larceny 

Subornation  of  perjury, 
blasphemy,  piracy,  ar- 
son, rape,  sodomy,  po- 
lygamy, conspiracy 

Elect’n  wager  (12) 

Infamous  crimes 
Infamous  crimes 
Infamous  crimes 

Pennsylvania. 

Wilful  violation 
of  the  Election 
laws  (13) 

Infamous  crimes 

Infamous  crimes 

Other  high  crimes 

Embezzlement  of 
public  funds 

Larc'y  (17) 

W:Yirginia(lS 

Elect'n  wager  (12) 

Infamous  crimes 

Larceny 

13  Any  person  convicted  of  this  offence  “shall,  in  addition  to  any  penalties  provided  by  law, 
be  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage  absolutely  for  a term  of  four  years.’* 

14  “ Any  elector  who  shall  receive  any  gift  or  reward  for  his  vote,  in  meat,  drink,  money,  or 
otherwise,  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  laws  shall  direct.” 

15  * Subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  legislature  may  make.” 

18  “ Any  elector  who  shall  receive  any  gift  or  reward  for  his  vote  in  meat,  drink,  money,  or 
otherwise,  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  elect  at  that  time,  and  suffer  such  other  penalty  as  the  law 
shall  direct.” 

17  **  Petit  larceny.” 

18  “ No  person  who  is  under  conviction  of  treason,  felony,  or  bribery  in  an  election  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote  •while  such  disability  continues.”  (Con.  of  West  Va.,  art.  4,  sec.  1.)  This 
phrase  “ while  such  disability  continues”  has  not  received  judicial  interpretation  in  West  Vir- 
ginia,  but  is  construed  by  election  officers  to  mean  during  imprisonment. 

i»  “These  crimes  are  treason,  felony,  and  the  crimen  falsi" — which  term  includes  crimes 
which  involve  a charge  of  such  falsehood  as  may  injuriously  affect  the  public  administration  of 
justice  by  the  introduction  therein  of  falsehood  and  fraud,  such  as  forgery,  perjury,  subornation 
of  perjury,  or  conspiracy  to  procure  the  absence  of  a witness. 

20  And  persons  “ who  may  be  under  interdiction.” 
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An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  conviction  of  the 
offences  enumerated  does  or  may  disfranchise  specifically  as  fol- 
lows: of  bribery  in  23  States;  of  infamous  crimes  in  16  States; 
of  felony  in  16  States;  of  treason  in  11  States;  of  duelling  in 
II  States;  of  perjury  in  10  States;  of  forgery  in  7 States;  of 
larceny  in  7 States ; of  embezzlement  of  public  funds  or  fraud 
in  7 States;  of  electoral  misdemeanors  in  6 States;  of  other 
high  crimes  or  malfeasance  in  office  in  6 States;  of  murder 
in  2 States ; of  robbery  in  2 States.  Conviction  of  some  of 
the  enumerated  crimes  also  disqualifies  for  jury  service  in 
some  of  the  States,  while  permanent  ineligibility  to  office  is 
the  sole  political  disability  that  is  inflicted  upon  those  guilty 
of  bribery  or  of  duelling  in  other  States.  Three  States — 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  and  Wisconsin — admit  the  principle  of  the 
exterritoriality  of  crime  in  their  constitutional  provisions  for 
disfranchisement.  This  table  shows  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  viewing  the  so-called  right  to  vote  as  the  people 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  once  did  the  distillation  of  whiskey — 
as  a natural  right — have  generally  refused  to  take  it  away  ex- 
cept for  felonies,  petit  larceny'  and  violation  of  election  laws 
being  the  only  exceptions,  and  these  only  in  a few  States. 
Felonies,  however,  which  include  all  the  other  crimes  enumerat- 
ed in  the  above  table,  and  all  of  which  entail  disfranchisement 
only  in  16  States,  form  a very  small  part  of  the  offences  in  any 
community.  In  Massachusetts,  for  instance  (Annual  Report 
of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1880,  pp.  181-188),  out  of  the 
578,458  sentences  inflicted  in  the  twenty  years  1860-1879  inclu- 
sive, only  57,873,  or  10  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  for  felonies 
(including  larcenies).  That  the  proportion  between  felonies 
and  misdemeanors  which  thus  appears  to  exist  in  Massachusetts 
is  not  exceptional  is  made  probable  not  only  by  the  police  rec- 
ords of  our  largest  cities  extending  over  a long  term  of  years, 
but  also  by  a comparison  of  the  criminal  statistics  of  twenty- 
seven  of  our  largest  cities  for  a twelvemonth  made  by  Mr. 
Frederick  L.  Jenkins,  of  the  Police  Department  of  Brooklyn, 
who  shows  (Rept.  of  Dept,  of  Police  of  Brooklyn,  1876,  Table 
16)  that  in  these  twenty-seven  cities,  while  the  number  of  offi- 


1 See  notes  to  table,  3 and  17. 
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cers  to  the  population  varies  from  I 1410  to  I : 1500,  and 
the  number  of  arrests  to  the  population  from  1 : 9I  to  1 : 26-f, 
the  percentage  of  arrests  for  felonies  (including  larcenies)  to 
the  total  arrests  varies  from  5 per  cent  in  New  York  to  22^ 
per  cent  in  Albany,  and  the  percentage  of  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness and  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  to  the  total 
arrests  varies  from  2i£  per  cent  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  59^  per 
cent  in  Philadelphia.  The  average  percentage  of  arrests  for 
felonies  (including  larcenies)  in  these  twenty-seven  cities  to  the 
total  arrests  reported  is  only  11+  Per  cent,  while. the  average 
percentage  of  arrests  for  the  two  misdemeanors  drunkenness 
and  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  to  the  total  arrests  is 
38  -)-  per  cent. 

Making  due  allowance  for  possible  errors'  in  the  foregoing 
statistics,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  reports  cited  are  not  all  for 
the  same  year,  it  is  still  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
misdemeanors  which  are  not  punishable  by  disfranchisement 
are  the  occasion  of  four  fifths  and,  perhaps,  nine  tenths  of  all 
the  crime  reported  in  localities  where  population  is  dense.  If 
this  inference  is  correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  State 
suffers  more  economic  injury  from  the  constant  attack  of  mis- 
demeanants— drunkards,  brawlers,  and  thieves — than  from  the 
occasional  assault  of  felons.  To  measure  that  injury  accurately 
is,  with  present  statistical  data,  impossible,  for  the  economic 
cost  of  crime  is  made  up  of  the  value  of  property  destroyed  by 
criminals,  the  loss  occasioned  individuals  in  defending  them- 
selves and  their  possessions,  the  expenditures*  for  police,  prose- 


! Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of  statistics,  especially  the 
statistics  of  crime,  even  after  all  errors  which  attend  their  collection  have  been 
eliminated.  There  is  no  common  nomenclature  for  crime,  and  no  system  of 
registering  the  administration  of  criminal  law.  In  no  States  do  the  reported 
arrests  include  all  its  crime:  many  offenders  escape  through  the  stupidity  of  the 
police;  some  through  the  unwillingness  of  those  who  are  injured  to  prosecute. 
The  crime  for  which  conviction  is  obtained  is  often  less  serious  than  that  charged; 
the  same  person  may  be  arrested  a score  of  times  each  year;  and  even  if  all  these 
elements  of  error  were  eliminated  from  police  reports,  no  comparison  of  the 
crime  of  different  cities  or  States  would  be  fair  which  omitted  to  state  the  number 
of  non-residents  taken  into  custody,  the  proportion  between  the  police  force  and 
the  population,  and  the  differences  in  the  laws  in  force  in  the  specified  cities  or 
States,  as  well  as  the  inequalities  in  the  administration  of  these  laws. 
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cutions,  magistrates,  and  jailers,  the  outlay  for  prisons  and 
houses  of  correction,  the  interest  on  all  permanent  investments 
for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  criminals,  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance  while  confined,  and  the  diminution  of  indus- 
trial force  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  both  criminals  and  ministers 
of  justice  from  the  ranks  of  productive  consumers. 

Until  the  Census  Bureau  issues  its  bulletins  upon  crime,  no 
reliable  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  value  of  some  of  these 
elements  in  its  cost : the  value  of  the  others  is  known  only  in  a 
few  States.  In  Massachusetts,  which  we  select  for  illustration 
because  of  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  its  statistical  returns, 
there  was  expended  (Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Corns,  of  Prisons, 
1 88 1 , p-  39),  in  1880,  for — 


Police $1,350,000 

Courts  (one  half  of  their  cost) 90,254 

District  and  Police  Courts  (three  fourths) 150,000 

County  Prisons 186,944 

State  Prison 20,000 

Reformatory  Prison 70,000 

House  of  Industry 74,000 

State  Workhouse 30,000 


Total 


$1,971,198 


If  to  this  sum  we  add  $200,000,  the  annual  interest  at  four 
per  cent  upon  $5,000,000,  the  estimated  valuation  of  the  State 
Prison,  Reformatory  Prison,  and  County  Prisons  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  reported  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Spaulding,  Secretary  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Prisons,  and  omit  the  annual  expenditure  for 
the  Reformatory  Schools  at  Westborough  and  Lancaster,  the 
annual  interest  on  the  valuation  of  the  House  of  Industry  and 
the  State  Workhouse,  and  the  loss  of  industrial  force  occasioned 
directly  and  indirectly  by  law-breakers,  it  appears  that  the  cost 
of  crime  to  Massachusetts  for  one  year  was  $2,171,198,  or  $i.2I-(l 
per  head  of  the  population.  Altho  Massachusetts  is  well 
supported  by  what  John  Adams  called  the  four  pillars  of  the 
republic — the  church,  the  school-house,  the  town  meeting,  and 
the  militia — no  inference  can  safely  be  drawn  from  these  statis- 
tics of  the  cost  of  crime  to  the  whole  country,  unless  allowance 
is  made  for  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  elements  in  the  cost 
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of  crime  here  enumerated  is  largest  where  the  population  is 
densest,  the  laws  most  complex,  and  repressive  and  reformatory 
agencies  most  abundant. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  exact  annual  cost  of  crime  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  burden  of  taxation  directly 
traceable  to  criminals  is  enormous,  and  four  fifths  and,  perhaps, 
nine  tenths  of  these  are,  as  we  have  seen,  misdemeanants. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  penalties  now  im- 
posed upon  misdemeanants  have  small  deterrent  effect.  Few 
persons,  probably,  are  aware  how  frequently  misdemeanors — 
especially  drunkenness  and  larceny — are  repeated  by  the  same 
individual.  The  Board  of  Police  Justices  of  the  city  of  New 
York  say  (Report  for  1875,  p.  18),  “ Instances  have  occurred  of 
persons  having  been  committed  to  the  Island  for  this  offence 
[drunkenness]  over  100  times.”  Providence  reports  for  the 
years  1870-73  an  average  of  4444  arrests  for  drunkenness,  the 
average  of  repeaters  for  this  offence  being  1283  ; and  during  the 
last  year,  1873,  683  persons  were  arrested  twice,  207  persons 
three  times,  and  John  Smith  twenty-four  times  for  the  same 
offence.  Brooklyn  presents  the  following  confirmatory  evi- 
dence, which,  unhappily,  has  a parallel  in  the  experience  of  all 
our  great  cities : 


NUMBER  OF  TIMES  EACH  PERSON  ARRESTED  WAS  TAKEN  INTO 
CUSTODY  IN  BROOKLYN  DURING  THE  YEAR  1880. 


Times. 

Total 

Number 

Arrested. 

For 

Drunken- 

ness. 

For 

Drunken- 
ness and 
isorderly 
Conduct. 

For 

Petit 

Larceny. 

For 

Grand 

Larceny. 

For  other 
Felonies. 

Misde- 

meanors. 

Once 

14,047 

8,8n 

835 

I,Il6 

268 

148 

2,869 

Twice 

690 

760 

98 

108 

14 

45 

355 

Thrice 

I go 

231 

37 

29 

6 

37 

230 

Four  

72 

129 

33 

II 

2 

21 

92 

Five 

40 

82 

30 

19 

I 

13 

55 

Six 

25 

85 

20 

15 

5 

25 

Seven 

6 

28 

14 

Eight 

5 

30 

5 

5 

Nine 

3 

20 

7 

Ten 

3 

20 

IO 

Eleven 

. I 

II 

Totals 

26,785 

10,207 

1,058 

1,298 

29I 

269 

3,662 
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Such  statistics  show  that  the  customary  punishments  of  fine 
and  short  imprisonment  have  no  terrors  for  the  “ habitual  mis- 
demeanant,” and  the  testimony  of  all  penologists  is  that  the 
sanctions  of  law  must  be  changed  to  correspond  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  society.  Inequalities  of  wealth  have  always  made 
the  fine  an  unsatisfactory  penalty,  and  the  presence  in  modern 
states  of  a large  body  of  paupers  and  proletarians  who  are 
hereditary  criminals  often  makes  the  collection  of  a fine  impos- 
sible, so  that  its  imposition  is  like  a sentence  to  short  imprison- 
ment, only  a welcome  invitation  to  food  and  shelter.  More- 
over, when  a fine  is  paid  it  often  inflicts  more  suffering  upon  an 
innocent  and  dependent  family  than  upon  the  criminal,  and  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  embarrasses  magistrates  in  passing  sentences. 
Nor  is  the  other  customary  punishment  for  misdemeanants 
more  satisfactory.  “ Repeated  short  sentences,”  said  the  late  Dr. 
Wines,  “ demoralize  the  prisoner,  discourage  the  officers,  im- 
pose a heavy  tax  on  the  public,  and  interpose  an  insuperable  bar 
to  his  reformation.”  We  may  safely  conclude  with  another 
penologist  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  efficacy  of  ad- 
ministering infinitesimally  attenuated  remedies  for  physical  dis- 
ease, “ infinitesimally  attenuated  sentences  are  certainly  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  treatment  of  moral  infirmities. 

Such,  then,  is  our  condition : universal  suffrage  exists  and 
cannot  be  greatly  curtailed  ; a large  criminal  population  dwells 
in  our  midst,  albeit  there  is  an  abundance  of  fertile  land  still 
unoccupied ; protection  against  its  ravages  necessitates  the 
withdrawal  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  men  from  the  ranks  of 
active  producers,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  police,  criminal  courts,  and  prisons;  only  a small 
part  of  these  offenders  against  society  are  disfranchised  ; the 
remainder — misdemeanants — are  not  effectively  deterred  from 
crime  by  the  present  penalties,  and  while  law-breakers,  inflicting 
heavy  taxes  upon  law-keepers,  are  suffered  to  become  and  to 
remain  voters — law-makers.  The  absurdity  of  the  situation  is 
equalled  only  by  its  danger,  for  wherever  a bare  majority  rule 
and  the  will  of  law-breakers  is  allowed  legal  expression,  the 
action  of  the  majority  and  of  the  State  may  be  determined  by 
its  basest  elements.  The  practical  suffrage  question  for  us, 
therefore,  is:  Can  this  danger  be  diminished  by  any  change  of 
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law?  We  believe  it  can,  and  that  the  most  direct  and,  perhaps, 
the  most  feasible  method  of  accomplishing  it  is  by  the  enact- 
ment of : 

(1)  Laws  establishing  a systematic  registration  of  criminals, 
with  provisions  for  the  publication  and  exchange  of  criminal 
registers. 

(2)  Laws  so  extending  the  use  of  disfranchisement  as  a pen- 
alty for  crime  for  males  that  conviction  for  any  fellony  shall,  in 
addition  to  other  punishments,  entail,  ipso  facto,  permanent 
political  disability ; and  that  a single  conviction  for  certain  mis- 
demeanors which  imply  unfitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
voter,  as,  for  example,  illegal  voting  and  petit  larceny,  or  such 
repeated  convictions  for  any  misdemeanor  or  different  misde- 
meanors as  may  by  statute  law  and  judicial  construction  consti- 
tute one  an  “ habitual  misdemeanant,”  a “ common  drunkard,” 
or  “ a repeater,”  shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  penalties,  be  fol- 
lowed by  a temporary  loss  of  the  suffrage. 

(3)  Laws  requiring  clerks  of  criminal  courts  to  report  at 
stated  times  the  names  and  descriptions  of  all  persons  con- 
victed of  disfranchisable  crimes  to  clerks  of  naturalization 
courts  and  to  registrars  of  elections,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
refuse  to  such  persons  citizenship  and  registration  until  the 
disability  is  removed. 

To  this  proposal  three  objections  are  liable  to  be  made: 

I.  Criminals  are  not  amenable  to  public  opinion  ; they  do 
not  value  the  suffrage,  and  would  not  mind  disfranchisement. 
This  objection  is  plausible,  but  even  if  admitted  it  would  not 
be  conc'usive,  because  one  of  the  ends  of  punishment  is  the 
protection  of  the  State  from  those  who  have  already  been  ad- 
judged law-breakers,  and  consequently  the  utility  of  a penalty 
which  deprives  offenders  of  all  power  of  determining  the  national 
will,  as  expressed  at  the  polls,  may  be  large  even  tho  its  re- 
formatory and  deterrent  effect  is  small.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered in  all  discussions  of  penal  questions  that  a large  majority 
of  felons  and  habitual  misdemeanants  are  hereditary  criminals, 
who  defy  all  social  sanctions,  despise  all  political  privileges,  and 
with  rare  exceptions  are  never  radically  reformed  nor  long  de- 
terred from  crime.  It  is  unpleasant  to  have  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  and  persistence  in  society  of  what  is  apparently 
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an  irreclaimably  immoral  element,  but  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  blinking  its  constant  presence,  while  much  may  be  lost  by 
neglecting  its  political  disarmament.  The  fact,  then,  that  this 
traditional  and  implacable  foe  of  social  order  does  not  value  the 
suffrage  constitutes  no  valid  objection  to  its  disfranchisement, 
so  long  as  the  security  of  the  State  is  thereby  increased.  There 
is,  however,  a class  of  criminals  upon  whom  there  is  reason  to 
think  disfranchisement  would  have  reformatory  and  deterrent 
effect.  These  are  the  “ occasional  misdemeanants” — men  of 
strong  passions  and  weak  wills — who  when  tauntingly  chal- 
lenged, or  exasperated  by  threat  or  blow,  or  overcome  by  drink 
during  periodical  festivity,  or  stung  to  desperation  by  poverty, 
or  maddened  by  a lock-out  or  the  failure  of  a strike,  or  excited 
by  the  gusts  of  political  passion,  defy  law  and  pay  by  fine  and 
short  imprisonment  for  the  license  of  an  hour.  Such  persons 
are  not  irretrievably  committed  to  criminal  careers ; they  have 
some  self-respect  and  condemn  their  own  lawless  acts ; they 
are  amenable  to  public  opinion,  tho  it  may  be  that  of  their  own 
class ; they  also  value  the  suffrage,  if  for  no  other  reason,  be- 
cause it  gives  power.  Educated  and  refined  men  often  shun 
the  caucus  and  go  reluctantly  to  the  polls,  but  these  occasional 
wards  of  the  State,  be  the  motive  what  it  may,  always  vote — 
early  and  sometimes  often.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  possible  that 
misdemeanants  would  feel  political  disability  to  be  a greater 
punishment  than  fine  or  short  imprisonment?  Is  it  not  even 
probable  that  while  the  suffrage  continues  to  be  prized  as  highly 
as  it  now  is,  even  in  those  States  where  the  corrupt,  insolent, 
and  despotic  spoils  system  has  produced  the  most  disgust  and 
the  most  indifference  to  political  duty,  the  fear  of  disfranchise- 
ment would  be  a potent  check  upon  the  passionate  violence,  the 
periodical  drunkenness,  and  the  petty  pilfering  of  a class  whose 
social  inferiority  makes  it  value  the  suffrage,  at  least,  as  a badge 
of  legal  equality?  To  vote  is,  in  a democratic  state,  to  assert 
that  equality,  and  tho  an  offender  may  show  no  shame  for 
the  crime  which  disfranchises  him,  yet,  when  saluted  among  his 
cronies  as  “ the  retired  politician”  or  “ the  ex-senator,”  he  winces 
because  the  epithet  publishes  his  inferiority  in  power. 

2.  The  number  that  would  be  disfranchised  by  such  an  ex- 
tension of  this  penalty  as  is  here  advocated  would,  it  may  be 
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objected,  be  too  small  to  sensibly  affect  elections,  since  a large 
number  of  females  arc  included  in  returns  of  arrests  and  convic- 
tions. 

Careful  examination  of  such  returns  as  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  different  cities  and  States  discloses  the  fact  that 
not  more  than  one  third,  commonly  not  more  than  one  sixth, 
and  sometimes  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  whole  number 
of  persons  arraigned  and  held  for  trial  are  females.  Hence  the 
argument  that  disfranchisement,  even  if  a common  penalty  for 
crime,  would  do  little  to  purify  registry  lists  may  be  dismissed 
as  too  weak  to  need  further  answer. 

3.  Disfranchisement,  it  may  be  still  further  objected,  is  too 
severe  a penalty  except  for  felons,  too  liable  to  be  unjustly  im- 
posed to  make  its  use  expedient  in  courts  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion where  misdemeanants  are  tried,  too  apt  to  discourage 
young  and  thoughtless  offenders  till  hope  of  civic  respectability 
and  honor  is  abandoned  and  a life  of  crime  is  deliberately 
chosen. 

Without  commenting  upon  the  contradiction  between  the 
allegation  that  this  punishment  might  fatally  dishearten  some 
offenders  and  the  objection  previously  raised  that  the  criminal 
class  would  be  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  suffrage,  it  is  a sufficient 
answer  to  the  statement  that  injustice  might  sometimes  result 
from  disfranchisement  by  police  courts,  to  say  that,  if  so,  this 
would  only  prove  a defect  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and 
one  not  incapable  of  remedy.  But  is  it  true  that  disfranchise- 
ment, temporary  or  even  permanent,  is  too  severe  a penalty  for 
such  misdemeanants  as  we  have  described  ? We  have  no  hesi- 
tation, in  view  of  the  persistence  of  these  social  pests,  the  fre- 
quency of  their  offences,  and  the  complete  failure  of  milder 
remedies,  in  answering  this  question  in  the  negative. 

The  time  has  come  for  those  who  never  tire  of  saying  “ pity 
is  due  to  the  criminal”  to  be  reminded  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale’s 
words,  “pity  is  also  due  to  the  country.” 

In  primitive  society  the  greatest  danger  is  from  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  men  are  not  squeamish  in  exercising  the  right  of  self- 
protection ; now,  the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  development 
of  inter-state  morality  have  limited  the  theatre  of  war  for  those  in 
whom  the  instinct  of  plunder  strengthened  by  long  ages  of  con- 
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flict  still  survives,  and  the  greatest  danger  of  the  state  is  from 
domestic  foes — a parasitic  or  predatory  tribe  made  up  of  the  sur- 
viving savages  whom  the  experience  of  centuries  proves  incapa- 
ble of  civilization,  the  occasional  revertents  to  the  older  savage 
type,  and  “ the  sediment  and  failures  of  civilization,”  the  weak, 
the  lazy,  the  thriftless,  the  vicious,  the  wilful  violators  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  law,  or  the  helpless  victims  of  adverse  environ- 
ment, or  the  pitiable  sufferers  for  ancestral  ignorance  and  vice. 
But,  unhappily,  the  abnormal  development  of  the  sentiment  of 
sympathy  in  modern  times  has  well-nigh  unfitted  us  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  this  criminal  tribe.  Once  the  protection  of  the  state 
was  the  only  consideration,  and  hanging  kept  down  the  criminal 
population  ; now  “ we  do  not  act  either  upon  the  reformatory,  or 
the  retributive,  or  the  purely  defensive  principle,  but  on  a feeble 
muddle  of  all  three,  so  he  [the  criminal]  lives  and  thrives  and 
multiplies,  nourished  in  the  bosom  of  the  silly  society  on  which 
he  preys.”  Four  times  within  the  present  century  (1810-1 1-16- 
18)  was  Sir  Samuel  Romilly’s  bill,  abolishing  death  for  the  steal- 
ing of  goods  of  the  value  of  five  shillings  only,  thrown  out  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  1819  the  capital  offences  under  Eng- 
lish lawr  “ reached  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,”  but  to-day,  tho  “ habitual  criminality”  is  known  to  be 
what  Edwin  Hill  describes  it,  “ a trade  or  craft  in  which  the 
operatives,  living  mostly  from  hand  to  mouth,  are,  as  in  other 
crafts,  dependent  upon  the  support  of  the  capitalists  who  de- 
vote their  means  to  the  purposes  of  the  craft,  the  operatives 
being,  as  in  other  crafts,  numerous,  while  the  capitalists  are 
comparatively  few,”  these  criminal  capitalists — the  owners  of 
the  trade  premises  where  offenders  congregate  and  plan  crimes, 
the  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  the  manufacturers  of  burglars’ 
tools,  and  the  middlemen  who  convert  the  vicious  into  crimi- 
nals — are  in  some  cases  competent  to  vote  and  hold  office  im- 
mediately upon  release  from  prison,  while  even  the  proposal  to 
disfranchise,  permanently  or  temporarily,  the  laborers  of  this 
craft,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  misdemeanants,  is  de- 
nounced as  cruel.  No  one  advocates  a re-enactment  nf  those 
Draconian  codes  which,  by  failing  to  establish  a morally  right 
proportion  between  offence  and  punishment,  constantly  re- 
cruited the  class  whose  extermination  was  intended,  tho  some 
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maintain  that  these  codes  were  “ an  essential  factor  of  progress, 
and  that  our  present  civilization  would  have  been  impossible 
had  there  not  been  some  such  weeding  out  and  keeping  down 
of  the  foes  of  civilization  which  developed  within  its  body”  as 
was  effected  for  ages  by  their  wholesale  executions ; but,  in  the 
reaction  of  this  century  against  the  brutality  of  the  past,  the 
other  extreme  has  been  reached.  Now,  tho  the  haunts  of  the 
criminal  class,  and  many  of  its  capitalists,  its  feloniously  skilled 
journeymen,  and  its  misdemeanant  apprentices  are  as  well  known 
as  the  location  of  Bunker  Hill  or  the  face  of  our  last  murdered 
President,  shallow  ideas  of  individual  rights,  traditions  of  Angli- 
can liberty,  and  false  notions  of  the  strength  of  republican  in- 
stitutions guarantee  personal  freedom  to  this  “ dangerous  class” 
till  its  members  so  violate  law  that  it  can  be  proved  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  to  the  most  stupid,  or  corrupt,  or  sentimental 
of  twelve  jurors.  Even  then,  as  Mr.  Greg  says,  tho  “all  who 
have  really  studied  the  question  feel  satisfied  that  professional 
crime  and  the  class  that  habitually  live  by  violation  of  the  law 
might  be  well-nigh  exterminated  by  the  perpetual  seclusion  of 
the  incorrigible,  and  by  the  infliction  of  the  special  penalties 
which  are  truly  deterrent,  still  we  go  on  from  day  to  day  mak- 
ing the  criminals  as  comfortable  as  we  can,  pitying  them  and 
petting  them  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  raising  an  outcry 
against  any  penalties  which  are  painful,  and  thinking  we  have 
done  enough,  and  arguing  as  if  we  had  done  all  we  had  a right 
to  do,  if  we  tie  the  hands  of  the  most  practised  robber  and  ruf- 
fian for  a time.”  Is  not  such  lenity  toward  those  who  are  “ a 
burden  to  industry  and  a menace  to  property”  severity  toward 
law-abiding  tax-payers  ? When  Colorado  (Constitution,  art.  7, 
sec.  10)  provides  that  “ no  person  while  confined  in  any  public 
prison  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,”  but  allows  the  perpetrator  of 
any  crime  to  vote  immediately  upon  his  release,  is  she  not 
sacrificing  the  substantial  interests  of  a State  to  the  idea  of  in- 
dividualism ? When  Massachusetts  suffers  a misdemeanant  to 
receive  eleven  thirty-day  sentences  in  one  year,  and  invites  him 
if  he  happens  to  be  out  of  jail  on  election-day  to  assist  in  try- 
ing to  rule  the  commonwealth  by  voting  for  “ the  Tichborne 
claimant,”  is  she  not  overestimating  the  educational  value  of  the 
suffrage,  bringing  her  law  into  contempt,  and  giving  an  artificial 
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advantage  in  the  struggle  for  survival  to  a class  whose  existence 
increases  the  severity  of  the  conflict  to  every  honest  and  indus- 
trious citizen  ? 

Further,  critics  who  pronounce  disfranchisement  too  rigorous 
a punishment  for  misdemeanants  will  do  well  to  study  the  inci- 
dence of  crime  more  closely.  Murder,  manslaughter,  and  rob- 
bery, whose  injurious  effects  upon  society  are  direct,  neither 
occasion  as  much  immediate  suffering  and  vice  nor  breed  as 
many  paupers  and  criminals  as  drunkenness  and  larceny,  whose 
baneful  results  are  more  indirect.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
incidence  of  crime,  for  it  varies  with  every  social  change,  but 
civilization,  division  of  labor,  commerce,  the  resulting  com- 
plexity of  life  and  mutuality  of  interests,  and  the  diverse  forms 
of  communism  unconsciously  adopted,  have  greatly  widened  the 
area  over  which  the  injurious  effects  of  any  immoral  act  are  felt, 
and  have  made  eadi  man  his  brother’s  keeper  in  a far  deeper 
sense  than  is  possible  in  a primitive  society.  Notwithstanding 
this  difficulty,  we  may  safely  challenge  the  opponents  of  dis- 
franchisement for  misdemeanors  to  point  out  two  offences  that 
inflict  wider  suffering  or  produce  more  hereditary  criminality  than 
drunkenness  and  the  wrongful  appropriation  of  property.  “A 
torrent  of  authorities”  might  be  cited  to  prove  that  among  all 
causes  of  crime  intemperance  stands  out  the  “ unapproachable 
chief.”  One  must  suffice,  and  we  select  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
who,  as  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of 
Labor  (Annual  Report,  1 88 1 , p.  479),  reports  that  the  whole 
number  of  sentences  inflicted  by  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  twenty  years  1860-1879  inclusive  was  578,458,  of  which 
340,814,  or  nearly  60  per  cent,  were  for  the  six  distinctive  rum 
offences — drunkenness,  common  drunkard,  liquor-selling,  liquor- 
nuisance,  liquor-carrying,  and  liquor-keeping,  and  that  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk,  in  Massachusetts,  in  one  year,  Sept.  1,  1879, 
to  Sept.  1,  1880,  72  -f-  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  sentences 
were  for  distinctively  rum  offences,  and  that  12  -|-  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  sentences  were  for  other  offences  committed 
while  the  perpetrators  were  in  liquor,  making  a total  of  84  — (—  per 
cent  of  all  crime  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  influence  of 
liquor.  Of  the  comparative  injury  done  to  society  by  larceny 
and  by  murder,  manslaughter,  and  robbery,  Col.  Wright  testifies 
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that  of  the  total  number  of  sentences  imposed  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  above-specified  period  of  twenty  years,  40,574  were  for 
larceny  and  only  807  were  for  “ murder,  manslaughter,  and  rob- 
bery,” those  for  larceny  being  exceeded  only  by  those  for  rum 
offences,  and  for  assault,  and  for  assault  and  battery.1  Moreover, 
studies  in  heredity  tend  to  prove  that  no  social  groups  per- 
petuate through  their  descendants  so  much  crime  and  vice  and 
suffering  as  drunkards  and  thieves.  If,  in  spite  of  this  cumula- 
tive evidence  of  the  injustice  done  to  law-abiding  citizens  by 
States  that  fail  to  punish  drunkards  and  thieves  politically,  it  is 
still  objected  that  disfranchisement  is  too  severe  a penalty  for 
these  offenders,  we  have  only  to  add  that,  if  satisfactory  proof 
of  their  reformation  is  given,  the  constitutions  of  ten  States, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin,  ex- 
pressly permit  restoration  to  the  suffrage  ;■  some  of  them  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature,  others  by  a majority  vote. 

Precedents  are  not  wanting  for  the  use  of  disfranchisement 
as  a penalty  for  crime,  especially  in  States  whose  codes  are  based 
upon  the  Roman  law,  in  which  political  disability  was  not  an 
uncommon  sanction. 

France,  Germany,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden  all  make,  tho  upon  different  conditions,  the  forfeiture 
or  suspension  of  political  privileges  a penalty  for  each  one  of  a 
long  list  of  offences  against  person,  property,  public  justice,  pub- 
lic policy,  and  morality,  as  well  as  for  all  criminal  frauds  and  elec- 
toral misdemeanors.  Great  Britain,  owing  probably  to  a long 
restricted  suffrage,  and  a belief  that  qualifications  of  rank  and 
property  exclude  from  the  electoral  body  nearly  all  persons  of 
criminal  tendencies,  has  hitherto  disfranchised  only  for  offences 
connected  with  the  privilege  of  voting.  Evidence  is  not  want- 
ing, however,  that  the  recent  extensions  of  the  franchise  in 
Great  Britain  are  making  changes  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 


1 Of  the  remaining  sentences  81,440  were  for  offences  against  the  person  not 
feloniously — assault,  assault  and  battery;  39,154  were  for  offences  against  chastity, 
morality,  and  decency;  17,458  were  for  disturbing  the  peace;  14,753  were  for 
other  offences  against  property — burglary,  arson,  and  malicious  mischief ; 2461 
were  for  offences  against  the  currency  and  criminal  frauds;  S49  were  for  other 
offences  against  the  person  feloniously;  and  40,14s  were  for  all  other  offences. 
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compel  the  adoption  of  a political  punishment  for  a large  num- 
ber of  offences. 

But  the  wider  use  among  our  States  of  disfranchisement  as  a 
penalty  for  crime  finds  support  not  only  in  the  example  of  for- 
eign countries,  but  also  in  the  writings  of  one  of  our  own  jurists, 
whom  Sir  Henry  Maine  calls  “the  first  legal  genius  of  modern 
times” — Mr.  Edward  Livingston — and  in  the  teachings  of  the 
most  eminent  of  our  living  publicists,  ex-President  Woolsey. 
The  latter  says  (Political  Science,  vol.  i.  pp.  367,  368):  “No  ob- 
jection can  be  brought  of  any  weight  against  making  disfranchise- 
ment by  itself  a penalty  for  some  offences,  especially  for  those 


which  tend  to  corrupt  the  political  system This,  further, 

is  a penalty  well  suited  to  times  and  to  States  where  universal 
suffrage  and  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  flourish Besides 


advocating  the  free  use  of  penalties  like  ignominy  or  dishonor 
for  misdemeanors,  especially  political,  we  suggest  that  it  be  ap- 
plied in  other  cases  such  as  show  an  unfitness  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  voting  or  holding  office,  or  of  sitting  on  juries.  All 
convictions  for  theft,  all  arrests  for  drunkenness,  all  assaults  and 
brawls,  for  which  imprisonment  for  any  length  of  time  is  the 
stated  penalty,  all  convictions  for  frauds  in  business  involving 
a similar  punishment, — in  fact,  all  that  renders  a man  ignomin- 
ious as  well  as  amenable  to  the  criminal  law,  should  have  this 
as  a concomitant  of  the  main  penalty,  on  the  ground  that  suf- 
frage and  office  are  privileges  to  be  won  at  first  and  kept  after- 
wards by  good  and  honorable  conduct.  The  penalty,  however, 
should  be  temporary,  at  least  for  minor  offences.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  and  such  are  some  of  the  pre- 
cedents for  the  exclusion  of  all  felons  and  many  misdemeanants 
from  the  electorate.  This  policy  of  punishing  crime  politically, 
if  adopted  and  maintained,  would  tend,  first,  to  purify  the  elec- 
toral body  b”  purging  it  of  its  most  corrupt  and  corruptible 
elements,  and  to  preserve  the  national  life  by  limiting  its  control 
to  law-abiding  citizens ; second,  to  lower  taxes  by  divesting  the 
most  wasteful  and  least  productive  members  of  society  of  all 
power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  appropriate  the  public  moneys, 
and  by  substituting,  in  many  cases,  an  inexpensive  disability  for 
an  expensive  confinement ; third,  to  reform  occasional  offenders 
and  to  deter  the  young  from  criminal  acts  by  appealing  to  two 
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of  the  strongest  motives  to  lawful  action  which  operate  in  a 
democratic  country — fear  of  permanent  political  inferiority 
and  hope  of  civic  honor.  The  need  of  bringing  these  motives 
to  bear  more  directly  upon  the  young  cannot  be  more  forcibly 
stated  than  by  a simple  recital  of  the  facts  that  a State  so  pre- 
eminent for  educational  facilities,  so  abounding  in  opportunities 
for  honest,  industrial  careers,  and  so  thoroughly  furnished  with 
reformatory  agencies  as  Puritan  Massachusetts,  reports  that  on 
one  May  day  (1875),  of  all  the  males  under  confinement  in  that 
State  37  per  cent  were  under  twenty-two  years  of  age  and 
86  -j-  per  cent  under  forty-one  years  of  age  (Report  of  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  1877,  p.  207);  that  16  -f-  per  cent,  or  about 
one  sixth,  of  all  the  prisoners  committed  to  her  State  Prison 
during  the  twenty-five  years  1857-1881  were  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age — the  aggregate  number  for  the  period  be- 
ing 704 — and  that  the  percentage  for  the  past  year  (1881)  is  the 
largest  in  twenty-five  years  (Report  of  Corns,  of  Prisons,  1882, 
p.  23);  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  commitments  to  the 
State  Prison  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  (1857-1881)  523, 
or  12  per  cent,  were  recommitments;  and  that  for  the  last  five 
years  ( 1 877—188 1 , both  inclusive)  the  percentage  of  recommit- 
ments is  larger  than  for  any  previous  five  years  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a century  (Report  of  Corns,  of  Prisons,  1882,  p.  22). 

The  extreme  mobility  of  our  population,  which  led  Chevalier 
to  say  that  we  have  this  in  common  with  Tartars,  that  we  are 
always  on  horseback,  makes  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  notion 
that  crime  is  territorial,  if  political  disability  is  to  be  made  a 
thoroughly  effective  penalty.  No  State,  tho  protected  by 
laws  disfranchising  all  persons  committing  crime  within  its  juris- 
diction, as  well  as  by  federal  extradition  treaties  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  justice  to 
the  State  from  which  they  fled,  is  secured  against  the  participa- 
tion of  criminals  in  its  elections  unless  it  also  excepts  from  the 
privilege  of  voting — as  do  now  only  three  States,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  and  Wisconsin — “ those  who  are  disqualified  as  electors 
or  from  holding  office  in  the  State  or  States  from  which  they 
come.”  Such  provision  as  this  for  the  punishment  of  exterri- 
torial offences,  if  accompanied  with  the  establishment  of  Central 
Registers  of  Crime,  like  those  instituted  in  France,  Portugal, 
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and  Italy,  and  the  yearly  exchange  of  these  registers  between 
all  the  States,  would,  it  is  believed,  supply  the  means  now  most 
needed  to  prevent  the  usurpation  by  criminals  of  the  name  and 
privileges  of  honorable  citizens,  and  to  promote  a rapid  improve- 
ment in  social  order. 

The  fact  that  much  crime  is  due  to  heredity  and  to  pitiable 
causes  which  make  it  worthy  of  discriminating  treatment  con- 
stitutes no  reason  for  political  indulgence  to  its  perpetrators. 
The  continuity  of  the  State  demands  that  its  foes  be  politically 
disabled,  whether  they  are  avowed  enemies  heralded  by  declara- 
tion of  war  or  nominal  friends  sapping  its  strength  in  drunken 
or  furtive  silence.  No  plea  for  political  lenity  towards  criminals 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  too  few  in  number  to  endanger  the 
perpetuity  of  the  State  is  admissible  while  “ a quarter  of  a 
million  persons  are  alive  in  the  United  States  who  have  been 
convicted  of  crimes  which  last  century  would  have  cost  them 
their  lives,  ....  a great  majority  [of  whom]  are  or  will  be 
free  to  breed  and  educate  a new  supply.”1  The  subjection  of 
the  forces  of  barbarism  to  those  of  civilization  must  be  longer 
continued  and  far  more  complete  before  atavism  will  be  our 
only  peril.  But,  even  if  the  danger  from  criminals  was  too 
small  to  jeopard  national  life,  to  deprive  them  of  the  franchise 
only  “while  in  prison”  must  be  as  fatal  to  wise  legislation  as 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  Texas,  adopted  in  1868 
(art.  xii.  sec.  48),  which  declares  that  “the  legislature  may  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  or  spirituous  liquors  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  any  college  or  seminary  of  learning;  pro- 
vided said  college  or  seminary  be  located  other  than  at  a 
county-seat  or  at  the  State  capital.” 

Finally,  the  establishment  of  a moral  qualification  for  the 
suffrage,  besides  strengthening  the  State  by  politically  disabling 
its  domestic  enemies,  could  not  fail  to  enhance  the  value  and 
dignity  of  the  franchise  itself  to  all  law-abiding  citizens,  and  to  inr 
crease  their  willingness  to  discharge  their  duties  as  soldiers,  as 
jurymen,  and  as  voters.  The  bestowal  and  retention  of  the  bal- 
lot once  made  dependent  upon  conduct,  its  possession  will  be- 
come a badge  of  respectability,  if  not  of  honor,  and  must  soon 
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1 The  New  Englander,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  527. 
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render  the  country  itself  worthier  of  the  sacrifices  of  its  citizens. 
With  or  without  a wider  disfranchisement  for  crime,  the  suffrage, 
if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  illiterate  and  the  improvident,  will  be 
fraught  with  dangers,  but  with  it  the  State  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  a will  habituated  to  the  obedience  of  law;  with 
or  without  such  disfranchisement  taxes  will  continue,  but  with 
it  police  expenditure  will  diminish,  and  those  who  rob  their 
neighbors  in  violation  of  law  will  no  longer  be  able  by  their 
votes  also  to  rob  them  under  the  form  of  law ; with  or  without 
such  disfranchisement  the  Jukes  will  linger,  but  with  it  they 
will  boast  only  of  the  privileges  of  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury, 
and  appeal  to  executive  clemency. 


James  F.  Colby. 


THE  THEOLOGICAL  RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


IN  his  book  “ The  Nation,”  put  forth  during  the  grave  struggles 
of  the  late  war,  Dr.  Mulford  was  occupied  in  enforcing  the 
principle  that  the  state  is  of  divine  institution,  and  that  through 
the  discipline  of  the  relationships  which  national  life  implies, 
a people  is  enabled  to  achieve  its  highest  freedom  or  moral  per- 
fection. In  his  recent  work1  we  recognize  a continuation  of  his 
thought.  To  call  a treatise  of  theology  “The  Republic  of 
God,”  is  to  intimate  that  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  is 
closely  connected  with  the  highest  political  ideals  ; that  the  life  of 
God  in  humanity  has  for  its  end  the  upbuilding  of  a social  fab- 
ric, not  dominated  by  external  authority  but  ruled  by  a spirit 
from  within,  and  that  to  the  development  of  this  redeemed  society 
the  state  is  divinely  appointed  to  minister,  as  well  as  the  more  re- 
ligious agencies  connected  with  the  church.  Other  expressions 
such  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  city  of  God,  drawn  from  the  po- 
litical life  of  men  in  other  times,  are  only  equivalents  for  the  same 
idea  to  which  no  special  sacredness  attaches.  The  idea  indeed 
gains  new  force  when  we  invest  it  with  the  language  suggested 
by  our  own  political  institutions.  The  phrase  “ kingdom  of 
heaven”  has,  like  many  another,  lost  its  full  meaning  by  constant 
attrition,  and,  we  may  add,  by  the  growing  unfamiliarity  of  the 
figure  which  underlies  it.  In  a republic  we  know  nothing  of  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  royalty.  Our  rulers  are  representa-; 
tives  of  the  will  of  the  people.  Our  conception  of  the  end  which 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  proposes  in  the  redemption  of  humanity  is 
best  enshrined  in  language  suggested  by  the  highest  political 
life  we  know.  In  the  divine  republic  the  will  of  the  people  is 
in  harmony  with  the  Divine  Will  in  ever-increasing  measure. 

1 The  Republic  of  God.  An  Institute  of  Theology.  By  Elisha  Mulford,  LL.D. 
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Dr.  Mulford  has  also  called  his  book  “An  Institute  of  Theol- 
ogy.” But  the  theological  mind,  accustomed  to  the  formal  divi- 
sions of  long-prevalent  systems,  will  hardly  find  itself  at  home 
as  it  scans  the  table  of  contents.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  same 
general  order  of  treatment.  The  opening  chapters  on  the  being 
and  personality  of  God  are  followed  by  a discussion  of  the 
nature  and  method  of  the  divine  revelation.  The  advent  of 
Christ,  including  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity,  comes  next,  and 
the  author  then  turns  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  con- 
victing the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment.  The 
judgment  of  the  world,  which  in  ordinary  methods  is  relegated 
to  the  department  of  eschatology,  is  here  presented  as  occupying 
a central  place  in  a living  process,  and  indicates  the  author’s  de- 
parture from  conventional  theological  thought.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  following  chapter  on  the  “ Revelation  of  Heaven 
to  the  World,”  which  so  far  as  it  has  a place  in  institutes  of 
theology  is  generally  found  at  the  close  instead  of  in  the  heart 
of  the  treatment.  The  remaining  chapters  are  entitled  “ The 
Justification  of  the  World,”  “The  Redemption  of  the  World,” 
and  the  “ Life  of  the  Spirit,”  under  which  latter  head  are  dis- 
cussed briefly  the  church,  the  Scriptures,  the  sacraments,  the 
resurrection  and  the  ascension  of  Christ.  On  the  last  page  of 
the  book  is  placed  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  it  is  recited  to-day  in 
the  older  historic  churches.  Had  the  creed  been  placed  first, 
we  should  have  possessed  the  key  to  the  author’s  formal  divi- 
sion ; for  the  “ Republic  of  God”  is  in  reality  a commentary  on 
this  renowned  theological  formula,  just  as  much  of  its  thought 
is  also  a return  to  the  Catholic  theology  of  which  the  creed  of 
Nicaea  was  the  expression,  and  to  which  it  has  borne  witness 
during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Christian  history. 

As  an  institute  of  theology  Dr.  Mulford’s  book  deserves  a 
place  among  treatises  of  a technical  character  whose  object  is  to 
present  and  enforce  by  argument  a definite  theological  system. 
Whatever  may  be  its  merits  when  thus  viewed,  it  has  also  quali- 
ties of  another  kind.  It  is  not  merely  a dogmatic  treatise,  but 
occupies  a place  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  as  being  the  out- 
come and  expression  of  that  which  is  most  distinctive  of  our 
age.  It  is  pre-eminently  a personal  book,  indirectly  revealing 
the  process  of  a soul  in  its  way  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 
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It  is  no  ingenious  effort  of  the  speculative  instinct,  but  comes 
from  one  who  has  watched  with  interested  gaze  the  contem- 
porary processes  of  thought,  who  has  himself  lived  in  them  and 
measured  their  significance,  who  has  reached  the  deepest  con- 
victions after  wrestling  with  the  negations  of  criticism  and 
science  ; who  has  seen,  too,  the  weakness  or  error  of  the  cur- 
rent statements  of  Christian  faith,  and  feels  how  little  the 
ordinary  apologist  for  Christianity  is  competent  to  meet  the 
antagonisms  which  are  born  of  a desire  for  a larger  faith 
and  not  of  a shallow  scepticism.  It  is  a sustained  medita- 
tive flight  in  the  highest  realms  of  human  thought.  It  has  a 
tone  of  solemn  deep  conviction  whose  effect  is  contagious.  But 
it  is  also  marked  by  a triumphant  tone,  and  the  style  in  conse- 
quence takes  on  at  times  a rhythmic  character  like  some  hymn 
of  victory.  With  the  ancient  creeds  it  is  a song  of  triumph 
rather  than  a set  of  logical  formularies.  This,  indeed,  is  the  real 
value  of  these  ancient  symbols  of  the  faith,  not  that  they  were 
handed  down  from  the  apostles  through  a succession  of  bishops, — 
for  as  a matter  of  fact  they  never  were, — not  that  they  were  rea- 
soned out  by  a dialectical  process,  but  were  the  spontaneous 
utterances  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  the  Church  into 
which  had  sunk  the  inmost  principle  of  the  Christian  faith. 
These  creeds  were  born  of  the  conflicts  and  struggles  through 
which  the  church  was  passing  in  an  age  in  many  respects  sin- 
gularly like  our  own ; they  are  summaries  of  great  convictions 
by  which  the  soul  of  man  was  possessed,  and  hence  they  have 
an  enduring  freshness  and  value  which  no  lapse  of  time  can  im- 
pair. It  is  not  so  much  that  we  need  new  creeds  as  it  is  to 
live  up  to  the  creeds  that  we  have.  It  is  because  the  “ Republic 
of  God  ” is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  these  ancient  symbols, 
and  is  so  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  great  Christian  realities 
which  they  embody,  that  we  take  it  as  a pledge  that  the  church  _ 
of  our  own  age  will  safely  make  the  transition  from  the  confu- 
sions in  which  she  is  now  involved  to  a higher  plane  of  Christian 
thought  and  influence  than  she  has  ever  before  occupied  in  all 
her  history. 

A double  interest  attaches  to  Dr.  Mulford’s  book  because 
there  runs  through  it  a twofold  process  of  thought.  While  it 
cannot  strictly  be  called  a treatise  in  controversial  theology,  and 
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the  traces  of  controversy  are  strikingly  absent,  yet  the  author’s 
aim  is  not  only  to  meet  the  objections  urged  by  the  materialis- 
tic school  in  science  against  the  possible  knowledge  of  God  and 
a future  life  for  the  soul,  but  also  to  reconstruct  the  statements 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  redeem  them  from  the  lower  in- 
terpretation which  they  take  on  in  popular  thought.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  to  which  of  these  ends  he  assigns  the  greater 
importance.  He  keeps  both  in  view,  and  never  allows  his  atten- 
tion to  be  drawn  away  by  one  to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  This 
double  purpose  may  account  for  the  difficulty  which  some  will 
experience  in  perusing  his  pages.  For  most  of  us  have  chosen 
our  antagonist,  and  are  interested  in  one  of  these  objects  to  the 
oversight  of  the  other.  Hence  it  is  somewhat  distracting  to 
have  the  attention  constantly  diverted  to  another  line  of  thought 
than  our  own,  and  to  be  obliged  to  face  about  suddenly  to  meet 
a foe  to  whose  presence  we  should  prefer  to  remain  oblivious. 
But  this  peculiarity  gives  the  book  a double  value.  To  some 
it  will  commend  itself  as  a strong  assertion  of  the  Christian 
faith  against  materialism  ; to  others  it  will  seem  the  most 
worthy  presentation  of  what  constitutes  essential  Christianity 
that  has  been  attempted  in  a scientific  form.  Of  late  years  the 
interest  of  our  theological  writers  has  been  centring  more  and 
more  upon  the  conflict  with  science  to  the  neglect  of  that  other 
field  of  labor  in  which  the  object  is  to  penetrate  more  deeply 
into  the  true  meaning  of  the  Christian  revelation.  They  have 
in  consequence  been  too  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  Christianity  was,  and  have  felt  no 
need  to  set  their  own  house  in  order  before  making  the  onset 
on  the  common  foe.  Much  of  the  feebleness  of  recent  apolo- 
getics is  to  be  traced  to  this  cause.  It  may  not  be  out  of  order 
to  remark,  and  we  do  so  without  desiring  to  impute  unworthy 
motives,  that  many  of  the  efforts  to  remove  the  accretions  which 
in  the  course  of  ages  have  gathered  about  the  substance  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  have  met  with  such  a reception  from  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  who  sit  in  judgment  upon  offenders  against  eccle- 
siastical standards,  as  to  render  such  work  unprofitable  or 
unwise.  Our  author  possesses  an  advantage  in  this  respect, 
in  belonging  to  a historic  church,  which,  claiming  to  be  orthodox 
in  the  highest  and  fullest  sense  after  the  ancient  standards  of  the 
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Catholic  Church  and  insisting  upon  the  early  creeds  as  the  only 
tests  of  orthodoxy,  can  therefore  allow  her  clergy  a large  free- 
dom of  belief  and  utterance.  The  Church  of  England  has  in- 
deed her  thirty-nine  articles,  but — unlike  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  accords  to  the  numerous  dogmatic  definitions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  same  authority  as  to  the  early  creeds  of 
Christendom — she  makes  a distinction  between  these  expres- 
sions of  her  opinion  and  the  great  symbols  of  the  faith,  which 
she  pronounces  binding  not  only  on  the  mind  but  still  more  on 
the  hearts  of  all  her  members. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  references  to  Hegel  and 
the  frequent  quotations  from  Maurice  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  “ Republic  of  God,”  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  that  Dr. 
Mulford’s  thought  is  simply  a reproduction  of  their  teachings, — 
a mixture,  as  it  were,  of  Hegel’s  philosophy  with  Maurice’s  the- 
ology. But  Dr.  Mulford  is  something  more  than  a blind  disciple 
of  the  German  philosopher  or  the  English  theologian,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  more  foreign  to  his  purpose  than  an  attempt  to 
harmonize  them  by  some  eclectic  principle.  His  book  bears 
upon  it  the  impress  of  unity  of  conception,  which  no  mechanical 
adjustment  of  the  thoughts  of  others  could  ever  simulate.  Of 
Hegel  it  has  been  well  said,  that  to  borrow  from  him  “ is  like 
borrowing  from  Shakespeare,  a debt  that  is  almost  inevitable.” 
In  regard  to  Maurice,  some  may  think  that  the  prominence  which 
Dr.  Mulford  has  given  to  frequent  excerpts  from  his  writings 
weakens  rather  than  strengthens  his  work  considered  from  a 
literary  point  of  view.  But  one  may  also  admire  the  self-abne- 
gation of  a strong  and  original  thinker,  who  seems  to  delight  in 
presenting  to  his  readers  coincidences  between  his  own  thought 
as  it  has  come  to  him  by  independent  mental  processes  and  the 
thoughts  of  one  who  is  held  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  prophet 
that  has  spoken  to  the  church  in  this  modern  day.  But  the 
spiritual  kinship  between  Dr.  Mulford  and  both  these  thinkers 
is  a closer  one  than  can  be  revealed  by  quotations.  He  has 
reached  the  same  conviction  that  underlies  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel,  the  living  principle  which  runs  through  all  that  Maurice 
has  written.  Like  them  he  rejects  the  idea  of  a Deity  resting 
in  solitude  in  some  distant  sphere,  and  regards  God  as  actually 
immanent  in  the  world  in  which  we  live  in  the  order  and  beauty 
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of  nature,  in  the  large  movements  of  human  history,  to  the 
constitution  and  capacities  of  the  individual  soul.  Hence  God 
and  humanity  and  the  physical  world  become  component  parts 
of  an  organic  whole;  the  divine  and  the  human,  the  infinite  and 
the  finite  stand  in  a necessary  and  living  relationship  to  each 
other.  We  have  attempted  in  a previous  article  in  this  REVIEW 
to  show  the  genesis  of  this  principle  in  the  history  of  theolog- 
ical thought.  It  is  the  possession  of  this  principle  which  makes 
both  Hegel  and  Maurice  distinctive  representatives  of  the 
modern  age.  It  is  this  conviction  which  gives  unity  and  con- 
sistency to  Dr.  Mulford’s  treatise  in  theology.  He  is  occupied 
in  tracing  the  necessary  inferences  which  it  compels;  in  endeavor- 
ing to  apprehend  in  accordance  with  it,  as  the  organon  of  relig- 
ious thought,  the  true  meaning  and  nature  of  spiritual  realities. 

In  his  first  chapter,  entitled  “ The  Being  of  God,”  Dr.  Mul- 
ford  assumes  with  other  recent  thinkers  that  the  existence  of 
Deity  is  incapable  of  demonstration.  The  so-called  evidences 
would  never  have  originated  the  idea  of  God,  and  are  rather 
confirmations  of  that  which  the  mind  already  receives.  The 
idea  of  God  is  given  as  is  the  idea  of  the  outer  world,  and  the 
one  is  as  clearly  true  and  as  necessarily  true  as  the  other.  But 
Dr.  Mulford  does  not  seek  the  confirmations  of  this  idea  as  has 
been  generally  done  in  the  familiar  arguments  of  causality  or  of 
design  ; he  finds  them  rather  in  what  he  calls  the  moral  argu- 
ment, in  the  moral  experience  of  man,  whether  seen  in  the  in- 
dividual, the  family,  or  the  state,  or  in  the  larger  processes  of 
history,  which  exhibit  a tendency  toward  a moral  end.  The 
tendency  in  human  history  toward  the  achievement  of  righteous- 
ness and  freedom  must  proceed  from  a source  in  which  right- 
eousness and  freedom  subsist.  “ Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  being 
of  God  ; in  another  form  it  is  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
God  through  the  courses  of  history  and  in  the  experience  of  the 
life  of  humanity”  (p.  21).  The  ways  in  which  God  manifests 
his  presence  become  the  strongest  evidences  of  his  existence. 
Or  in  other  words,  the  divine  immanence  is  the  only  adequate 
explanation  of  our  belief  in  the  divine  existence. 

There  are  without  doubt  grave  misconceptions  attendant 
upon  this  higher  idea  of  Deity  as  an  indwelling  presence  in  the 
world  and  in  history.  In  its  origin,  as  we  trace  it  slowly  reappear- 
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ing  in  the  history  of  the  church,  it  was  connected  with  pantheism, 
and  modern  literature  has  often  been  suspected  of  a onesided 
pantheistic  spirit.  In  Matthew  Arnold’s  famous  definition  of 
God,  as  “a  power  not  ourselves  which  makes  for  righteousness,” 
we  miss  the  personal  element  which  must  be  conjoined  with 
that  other  sense  of  a presence  diffused,  in  order  to  a complete 
representation  of  what  God  is  like.  Dr.  Mulford  lays  stress 
upon  the  personality  of  God,  and  his  treatment  of  this  point, 
brief  as  it  is,  will  be  found  we  think  more  satisfactory  than  any 
statement  of  the  subject  accessible  in  our  language.  Most 
systematic  theologians  have  included  the  personality  of  God 
among  the  divine  attributes,  after  having  first  attempted  to  de- 
monstrate the  divine  existence.  But  our  author  holds  the  di- 
vine being  and  divine  personality  as  inseparable  in  thought.  We 
do  not  know  God  first  as  simple  existence  by  the  evidences  of 
his  power  or  skill,  but  we  know  him  primarily  and  directly  as  a 
person.  The  personality  of  man  has  its  foundation  in  that  of 
God,  and  is  the  ground  of  the  relationship  and  communion  be- 
tween them.  It  is  only  by  postulating  the  personality  of  God 
that  we  can  have  any  knowledge  of  God,  while  it  is  only 
through  the  realization  of  the  personal  element  in  man — that 
is,  through  the  deeper  knowledge  of  himself — that  man  comes  to 
the  knowledge  of  God.  The  more  strongly  the  human  person- 
ality is  developed  the  more  clearly  is  the  divine  personality 
apprehended.  The  ages  in  which  the  consciousness  of  God  is 
strongest  are  not  the  darkest  and  most  barbarous,  but  rather 
the  most  prosperous  and  enlightened.  All  that  elevates  man  in 
his  social  and  physical  condition  has  thus  a moral  bearing, 
and  brings  out  more  clearly  the  divine  purpose  in  human 
history. 

So  much  in  Dr.  Mulford’s  reasoning  depends  upon  his  defini- 
tion of  personality,  as  it  exists  both  in  God  and  man,  that 
we  give  a brief  analysis  of  the  chapter  which  contains  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  By  a person  or  by  personality  he  does  not 
understand  what  is  commonly  understood.  A person  is  gen- 
erally defined  as  implying  intelligence,  free  will,  and  affections. 
But  Dr.  Mulford  makes  supreme  the  ethical  element,  which  the 
ordinary  definition  does  not  contain.  With  Augustine  and 
Anselm,  he  does  not  regard  the  free  will,  or  freedom,  merely  as 
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the  power  of  choice  between  right  and  wrong,  but  freedom  is 
the  determination  of  the  will  toward  righteousness.  Hence 
personality  in  man  implies  necessarily,  the  possibility  of  growth 
in  the  moral  nature,  and  the  highest  realization  of  the  person- 
ality is  seen  when  the  will  is  so  fixed  in  its  devotion  to  right- 
eousness that  a man  freely  works  out  the  highest  that  is  possible 
to  his  nature.  “ Personality  therefore  is  assumed  as  the  highest 
that  is  within  human  knowledge,  the  steepest,  loftiest  summit 
toward  which  we  move  in  our  attainment”  (p.  22).  All  that 
is  impersonal  ranks  below  the  personal  because  it  exists  in 
subjection  to  necessity;  that  is,  has  no  self-determination, 
is  not  determined  from  within  but  from  without.  Man  sinks 
away  from  his  ideal  dignity  as  a person,  in  proportion  as 
he  loses  the  power  of  self-determination  toward  righteousness : 
or  he  rises  to  his  true  ideal  as  the  increasing  purpose  of  his  per- 
sonality transmutes  the  changes  and  chances  of  life  into  ad- 
juncts and  means  of  moral  growth.  The  divine  personality  is 
in  substance  the  same  as  personality  in  man.  It  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  the  self-determination  of  his  being  toward  righteous- 
ness, and  herein  consists  the  divine  freedom.  It  is  not  there- 
fore sufficient  to  think  of  God  as  having  only  the  mere 
negative  ability  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong.  His  real 
freedom  lies  in  his  self-determination  to  what  is  right.  The 
divine  personality  does  not  differ  from  the  human  in  its  essence, 
but  in  its  infinite  capacity.  “ With  God  there  is  perfect  one- 
ness of  the  real  with  the  ideal.  Thought  and  will  with  him  are 
one.  In  him  is  the  absolute  righteousness,  the  eternal  truth, 
the  infinite  life.” 

In  thus  emphasizing  the  personality  of  man,  not  as  a weak 
imitation  of  the  divine  personality,  but  as  most  real, — -the  same 
in  man  that  it  is  in  God,  but  differing  only  in  degree, — Dr.  Mul- 
ford  is  laying  firm  and  broad  the  basis  of  a true  theology.  We 
may  interpret  his  language  in  scriptural  phraseology,  and  then 
the  human  personality  becomes  the  image  of  God  in  man,  that 
in  which  he  was  made  after  God’s  own  likeness.  We  should  be 
glad  to  follow  the  author  in  his  admirable  statement  of  all  that 
is  implied  in  the  relationship  between  the  divine  and  human 
personality.  But  we  must  leave  the  subject,  with  a very  con- 
densed outline  of  its  treatment,  and  with  the  expression  of  a 
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regret  that  the  opening  chapters  of  Dr.  Mulford’s  book  are  so 
brief — too  brief,  indeed,  to  do  justice  to  his  thought. 

It  is  because  Dr.  Mulford  ascribes  supreme  importance  to 
the  principle  of  personality,  or  as  we  should  say  to  the  ethical 
element,- — the  righteousness  which  constitutes  that  which  is 
highest  in  God  or  man, — that  he  takes  the  position  in  his  third 
chapter  that  Christianity  is  not  a religion,  but  a life.  The  well- 
known  dictum  of  Matthew  Arnold  that  conduct  is  three  fourths 
of  life  has  found  acceptance  with  many  who  are  still  glad  to 
reserve  one  fourth  of  it  for  purposes  which  have  no  direct  moral 
connection.  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  flourished  a di- 
vine who  surpassed  Mr.  Arnold  in  his  estimate  of  the  importance 
belonging  to  ethical  culture.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Whichcote  in 
his  “ Moral  and  Religions  Aphorisms”  remarks  that  morals  and 
religion  make  up  the  business  of  life,  and  that  morals  are  in  the 
proportion  of  nineteen  twentieths  to  religion.  But  there  is  a 
higher  view  than  this  quantitative  estimate  of  morality.  Origen 
gave  it  a fine  expression  when  he  said,  “ Christianity  is  more 
than  one  of  the  world’s  religions.  It  is  the  declaration  of  the 
way  of  righteousness.”  Nor  was  Origen  alone  among  ancient 
fathers  in  so  defining  Christianity.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  spiritual  force  which  proved  stronger  than  the  Roman 
Empire  was  not  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  worthy  to  be  called 
a religion,  nor  did  it  claim  to  be  so  considered  by  the  Christians. 
It  had  taken  on  no  ritual  forms,  no  temples,  no  altars,  no  priest- 
hood, no  images.  The  Christian  apologists  disclaimed  all  these 
as  unworthy  or  as  unnecessary;  in  the  words  of  Minucius  Felix 
in  the  third  century,  “ He  who  cultivates  justice  makes  offerings 
to  God ; he  who  abstains  from  fraudulent  practices  propitiates 
God;  he  who  snatches  man  from  danger  slaughters  the  most 
acceptable  victim.  These  are  our  sacrifices,  these  our  rites  of 
God’s  worship ; thus  amongst  us  (Christians)  he  who  is  most 
just  is  most  religious.” 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  Christianity  did  rapidly  de- 
generate into  a religion  in  its  historical  form  and  aspect.  It 
took  its  place  among  the  religions  of  the  world,  and  surpassed 
them  all  in  the  splendor  of  its  ritual,  the  might  and  prestige  of 
its  priesthood.  With  its  pantheon  of  saints  and  angels,  its  fasts 
and  festivals,  it  more  than  made  good  to  the  old  world  that 
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which  it  lost  in  the  seeming  extinction  of  the  old  cults.  That 
such  a transition  was  a necessary  one  in  the  divine  purpose  we 
are  not  inclined  to  dispute.  Mediaeval  or  Latin  Christianity 
must  be  credited  with  serving  a great  end  in  history.  But  it 
was  none  the  less  a decline  from  the  true  conception  of  the 
work  of  Christ.  He  did  not  come  as  the  founder  of  a religion, 
but  as  the  revealer  of  the  way  of  eternal  life.  Dr.  Mulford  is 
right,  it  seems  to  us,  when  he  takes  the  position  that  neither 
Christ  nor  his  apostles  are  presented  in  the  New  Testament  as 
giving  the  outline  of  a new  religion.  All  that  has  always  been 
regarded  as  most  essential  to  a religion  not  only  finds  no  recog- 
nition there,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  deprecated  as  imperfect 
and  unnecessary,  in  the  light  of  God’s  absolute  revelation  of 
himself  in  Christ.  It  was  only  when  that  revelation  began 
to  be  obscured  by  the  growing  barbarism  that  Christianity 
passed  over  into  a religion,  and  became  another  method  of  pro- 
pitiating Deity  by  ritual  devices.  Historical  Christianity  may 
therefore  take  its  place  among  the  religions  of  the  world,  and 
even  then  we  believe  that  Latin  Christianity,  as  it  has  been  so 
well  called  by  Dean  Milman,  will  be  found  to  possess  elements 
of  an  immeasurably  higher  character  than  Hinduism,  Buddhism 
or  Mohammedanism.  If  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
Christian  faith  be  the  dying  Christ,  if  the  incarnation  is  most 
impressively  exhibited  in  the  scene  on  Calvary,  then  through 
all  the  dark  ages  of  history  there  survived,  tho  latent  in  the 
consciousness,  or  finding  inadequate  expression  in  rites  and 
dogmas,  the  essential  bond  which  holds  God  and  man  in  indis- 
soluble relationship.  The  highest  credit  that  can  be  given  to 
Roman  Catholicism  is  that  it  gave  birth  to  Protestantism  and 
the  higher  spirituality  and  freedom  which  are  the  Protestant 
heritage. 

We  regret  that  Dr.  Mulford  has  not  given  more  atten- 
tion in  his  treatment  of  this  point  to  what  is  now  known 
as  Comparative  Religion.  Had  he  done  so,  his  argument 
would  have  gained  in  clearness  and  cogency;  for  the  process 
by  which  God  reveals  himself,  as  Maurice  has  shown,  in  a 
way  more  profound  and  original  than  has  been  adopted  by 
most  writers  on  the  subject,  is  seen  by  studying  these  imper- 
fect fragmentary  revelations  of  the  past.  They,  too,  bear  the 
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stamp  of  having  been  something  better  in  their  pristine  forms 
than  mere  religions.  They,  too,  have  gone  through  a process  of 
degeneration,  but  it  has  not  been  given  to  them,  so  far,  to  rise 
out  of  it  into  something  higher.  But  we  also  believe  with  Dr. 
Mulford  that  no  great  results  can  flow  from  the  study  of  the 
religions  of  the  world  unless  it  be  admitted  at  the  start  that 
true  Christianity  does  not  take  its  place  among  them,  but  is  the 
divine  standard  by  which  what  they  contain  may  be  estimated 
in  its  true  significance.  We  have  little  respect  for  the  method 
of  those  who  in  cultivating  this  recent  branch  of  theological  in- 
quiry reverse  this  attitude  and  hope  to  gain  in  consequence  a 
more  scientific  conception  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
Christian  ideal.  Too  many  of  these  explorers  are  more  familiar 
with  other  religions  than  with  their  own.  Until  we  first  know 
what  Christianity  is,  there  is  no  prospect  of  additional  light  from 
such  a quarter,  and  any  activity  of  research  is  only  likely  to 
minister  to  increasing  confusion. 

Dr.  Mulford  has  drawn  in  a striking  way  the  perversions 
which  follow  by  a natural  consequence  from  the  assumption 
that  Christianity  is  a religion.  He  notes  among  them  the 
tendency  to  substitute  for  the  actual  revelation  the  vague 
aspirations  and  variable  moods  of  the  mind,  the  thoughts  of 
man  about  God  which  spring  from  a conscience  diseased  and 
burdened  with  a sense  of  guilt,  instead  of  that  thought  of  God 
which  has  been  revealed  in  Christ ; and  again  the  cataloguing  of 
Christianity  with  other  religions,  or  the  composition  of  antholo- 
gies in  which  Christ  appears  as  one  among  other  teachers  of 
morality,  Socrates,  Mohammed,  or  Confucius.  Hence  also  the 
question  as  to  the  relation  of  religion  and  morality,  which  has 
suggested  some  of  the  most  unprofitable  controversy  which  has 
ever  afflicted  the  church.  Still  further,  when  Christianity  be-  ' 
came  in  consequence  identified  with  a ritual,  it  was  open  to  the 
introduction  of  a great  variety  of  notions  and  practices  which 
had  been  too  familiar  to  the  heathen  mind  to  be  easily  discarded. 
An  elaborate  worship  was  accompanied  by  ascetic  practices,  dis- 
tinctions between  secular  and  sacred  days,  holy  and  profane 
things,  heathen  notions  of  inspiration,  of  a day  of  judgment,  of 
heaven  and  hell,  of  a God  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices  and 
bodily  suffering.  Such  are  some  of  the  charges  which  Dr.  Mul- 
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ford  brings  against  historical  Christianity  when  conceived  as  a 
religion,  in  the  ordinary  acception  of  the  term.  We  agree  with 
him  that  these  things  do  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  but  are  gross  interpretations  of  its  spiritual  methods 
and  realities, — which  die  out  or  disappear  in  proportion  as  men 
rise  from  a lower  to  a higher  conception  of  the  nature  of  God 
and  his  relation  to  the  world.  When  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation is  received  in  its  fulness,  and  God  and  humanity  are 
seen  in  its  light  to  be  joined  by  an  indissoluble  tie ; when  the 
righteousness  and  love  of  God  are  discerned  as  his  all-inclusive 
attributes  entering  into  the  simplest  definition  of  his  being ; 
when  God  is  conceived  as  present,  actively  engaged  in  the  re- 
demptive forces  of  human  life,  not  merely  superintending  them 
from  a distance, — then  does  Christianity  revert  to  its  original 
idea  in  the  mind  of  its  Divine,  founder.  The  world  itself  be- 
comes sacred  because  the  abode  of  indwelling  Deity,  and  all 
days  are  consecrated  to  a divine  purpose;  the  only  sacrifice  that 
propitiates  God  is  the  offering  of  self  in  loving  obedience; 
heaven  becomes  a present  reality,  the  ideal  of  human  society  in 
the  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness ; hell  is  in  our 
midst  so  long  as  men  remain  in  wilful  ignorance  and  disobedi- 
ence; life  becomes  a process  of  divine  education  under  the  im- 
manent guidance  of  a Holy  Spirit,  and  even  now  the  judgment 
is  here  and  the  books  are  opened,  because  the  world  is  organized 
in  accordance  with  a moral  purpose  and  God  is  here,  conducting 
things  to  their  consummation. 

So  far  we  have  been  occupied  with  what  is  really  the  intro- 
duction to  Dr.  Mulford’s  treatise.  The  vital  motive  of  his  book 
is  most  clearly  apparent  when  he  comes  to  consider  the  nature 
of  revelation.  The  views  of  this  subject  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  history  of  theology,  however  widely  divergent,  have  yet 
one  element  in  common,  that  they  spring  from  and  are  condi- 
tioned by  the  conception  of  God.  If  God  be  conceived  as  ex- 
isting only  apart,  at  a distance  from  the  world,  then  revelation 
naturally  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a “ deposit,” — a code  of  laws, 
a rule  of  faith,  or  a scheme  of  salvation,  according  as  the  moral, 
the  intellectual,  or  the  emotional  elements  in  the  religion  of  an 
age  may  predominate.  But  through  all  these  different  inter- 
pretations of  the  “deposit”  can  be  seen  the  belief  that  God  has 
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communicated  in  the  past  a message  to  men  from  his  remote 
abode  and  entrusted  its  preservation  to  a church  or  to  a book  ; 
and  hence  on  the  one  hand  an  ecclesiastical  organization  guar- 
antees its  identity,  while  on  the  other  the  final  explication  of  its 
contents  must  be  determined  by  philological  experts.  The  title 
by  which  the  Bible  is  commonly  known,  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  illustrates  this  idea  of  revelation;  for  a testament 
is  the  documentary  instruction  of  one  who  is  no  longer  present. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  translators  of  the  “ revised  version” 
did  not  call  it,  as  it  should  more  properly  be,  the  “new  cove- 
nant;” it  could  not  have  been  a more  unwelcome  change  than 
some  others  which  they  have  made  with  less  reason.  In  the  last 
chapter  of  his  book  Dr.  Mulford  takes  up  the  relation  of  Holy 
Scripture  to  revelation,  and  we  reserve  for  the  close  of  this 
article  the  brief  statement  which  we  wish  to  make  upon  a topic 
of  the  highest  importance.  It  is  a very  significant  fact  that 
discussion  should  now  have  turned  for  two  generations  or  more 
upon  the  nature  of  inspiration,  for  it  indicates  that  religious 
thought  is  in  reality  concerned  with  a deeper  issue  which  lies 
beneath  it,  viz.,  how  God  reveals  himself  to  the  world.  It  is 
idle  therefore  to  expect  any  satisfactory  definition  of  inspiration 
until  thought  reaches  back  to  the  last  analysis,  and  becomes 
conscious  of  how  our  idea  of  God  must  condition  our  view  of 
his  revelation.  If  that  primary  conviction  be  changed  at  its 
source,  it  will  affect  our  belief  in  regard  to  the  method  of  revela- 
tion, while  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  will  be  insensibly  modi- 
fied into  harmony  with  these  changed  relations  of  theological 
thought. 

Dr.  Mulford’s  treatment  of  the  Divine  revelation  is  based 
upon  the  idea  of  One  whose  presence  pervades  the  world,  in 
whom,  according  to  St.  Paul,  humanity  also  lives  and  moves. 
“ He  is  not  a distant  being  that  man  cannot  approach  him,  he  is 
not  an  inaccessible  being  that  man  cannot  find  him,  he  is  not  art 
unknown  being,  but  what  he  is  he  has  made  known”  (p.  81). 
“His  revelation  is  the  revelation  of  himself, — of  his  being  and 
will,  a being  which  is  real  and  a will  which  is  realizing  itself  in  the 
world.”  While  God  reveals  himself  in  nature  or  the  physical 
world,  his  highest  revelation  is  in  the  moral  order  of  things,  in 
the  historical  development  of  humanity,  in  the  institutions  of 
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society;  in  these  his  will  and  character  become  manifest,  and 
the  human  spirit  thus  enlightened  becomes  the  mediator  through 
which  the  divine  manifestation  in  the  physical  order  may  be  in- 
terpreted. The  struggle  which  goes  on  in  nature  is  carried  up 
into  the  spiritual  and  becomes  an  analogy  of  humanity’s  moral 
advance  through  conflict  to  some  ideal  end.  The  revelation  is 
its  own  witness,  for  it  is  made  not  merely  in  an  external  history, 
but  also  in  the  consciousness.  It  is  the  making  known  of  a per- 
son to  a person,  of  God  to  those  who  are  made  in  his  image. 
The  very  fact  of  a revelation  implies  the  divine  character  as 
love,  for  God  reveals  himself  in  order  to  the  well-being  of  man. 

Thoughts  like  these,  it  seems  to  us,  are  simply  inferences,  and 
inevitable  ones,  from  a fundamental  concept  of  God.  They  are 
not  intuitions,  and  our  author  is  careful  to  guard  himself  against 
this  supposition.  “ This  revelation,”  he  says,  “ is  not  an  appeal 
simply  and  immediately  to  an  intuition.  It  is  a revelation 
through  reflection,  through  the  pure  forms  of  thought,  through 
faith,  through  the  life  of  th?  spirit”  (p.  87).  The  quotation  which 
we  subjoin  will  illustrate  better  than  any  words  of  our  own  the 
author’s  thought ; 

“This  revelation  is  of  a spirit,  and  to  a spirit.  There  must  be  that  in 
man  which  is  to  receive  this  revelation.  There  can  be  no  revelation  to 
stones  and  trees  and  stars,  nor  of  the  spiritual  to  the  physical.  God  is  a 
person,  and  the  revelation  of  God  is  of  a person  to  and  with  a person.  It 
thus  presumes  a ground  of  communion.  It  is  a revelation  to  the  reason 
and  the  conscience  and  the  faith  of  men;  but  it  is  to  and  through  them, 
in  their  unity  and  correlation  in  man  as  a spiritual  being,  invested  with 
power  to  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  not  simply  the  complement 
of  reason ; it  does  not  come  to  take  up  the  lines  of  thought  where  the 
attainment  of  reason  has  left  them  : it  is  the  correspondent,  in  their  energy, 
of  reason  and  conscience  and  faith.  It  is  not  simply  brought  to  the  criti- 
cal tests  of  the  reason  and  the  conscience  and  the  faith  of  men,  as  if  it 
were  something  external  to  them,  altho  it  is  and  is  to  be  verified  of 
them,  but  it  is  their  very  element,  so  that  conscience  has  its  right  in  it, 
and  reason  its  ideal,  and  faith  its  rest,  that  they  abide  in  it,  as  in  their 
home.  In  its  verification  to  the  reason  it  becomes  the  strength  of  the 
will : ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  (p.  90.) 

We  leave  this  subject  with  two  remarks : first,  Dr.  Mulford’s 
position  implies  the  rejection  of  any  distinction  in  kind  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion  ; and  second,  revelation  must  ac- 
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cordingly  be  held  as  a continuous  process, — not  that  its  sub- 
stance knows  any  increase,  but  in  the  progress  of  humanity 
under  the  tuition  of  a divine  spirit  there  lies  the  ampler  know- 
ledge of  its  contents,  the  clearer  recognition  of  the  eternal,  and 
its  growing  actualization  in  the  life  of  the  world. 

From  the  general  discussion  of  the  nature  of  revelation,  Dr. 
Mulford  turns  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and  it  becomes 
his  object  to  justify  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  not  as  a mere 
theological  formula,  but  as  the  expressive  summary  of  what  is 
most  vital  as  well  as  most  distinctive  in  the  Christian  faith. 
There  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  theology  a more 
striking  contrast  than  is  displayed  by  the  rationalism  of  the 
last  century  which  rejected  the  Trinity  as  absurd  or  contradic- 
tory to  reason,  and  the  disposition  of  our  own  age  to  make  the 
Triune  name  not  only  the  comprehensive  formula  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation,  but  with  some  the  philosophic  formula  for  the 
interpretation  of  history.  And  here  again  so  great  a revolution 
in  the  tendency  of  Christian  thought  implies  and  can  only  be 
explained  by  some  corresponding  change  in  the  elemental  basic 
conviction  in  regard  to  God’s  relation  to  the  world.  Arianism, 
as  we  have  shown,  implied  a distant  God,  and  from  such  a point 
of  view  the  incarnation  became  an  impossibility  to  reason.  With 
the  return  of  the  belief  in  an  indwelling  Deity  has  come  back 
again  the  early  Nicene  faith,  according  to  which  God  enters 
into  humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ  in  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead,  and  humanity  is  also  taken  into  the  bosom  of  God- 
head. Christ  then  becomes  not  only  the  inspired  model  of 
human  life,  according  to  its  ideal  in  the  perfect  righteousness 
of  filial  obedience,  but  he  is  also  the  source  whence  redemption 
flows  to  men ; he  becomes  the  centre  of  the  race  and  its  repre- 
sentative head ; in  him  humanity  realizes  its  unity  and  through 
him  enters  into  oneness  with  God.  Dr.  Mulford  has  worked  . 
out  this  thought  with  great  force  and  beauty,  and  the  pages 
which  he  devotes  to  it  are  among  the  most  suggestive  in  his 
book.  But  we  reluctantly  dismiss  the  topic  with  this  brief 
statement,  finding  room  for  one  extract,  in  which  he  interprets 
Christ’s  allusions  to  his  future  coming : 

“The  term,  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  is  used  of  his  relations 
with  humanity,  that  did  not  terminate  with  his  existence  on  earth,  but  had 
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a more  perfect  fulfilment.  It  describes  the  advent  of  the  days  of  humanity: 
the  night  is  far  spent, and  the  dominations  that  crush  the  spirits  of  men 
are  being  overcome,  and  the  might  is  manifest  of  truth  and  righteousness 
and  freedom.”  (p.  108.) 

“The  advent  of  the  Christ,  t’ « coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  is  not  thus  a 
short  and  isolated  event  in  history,  to  be  followed  by  ages  and  crises  in 
human  experience  in  which  he  is  detached  from  it,  and  then  to  bring  his- 
tory to  its  close  with  the  recurrence  of  the  same  event  at  a more  remote 
time.  The  Christ,  the  Son  of  man,  has  come:  he  may  be  always  coming: 
he  is  yet  to  come.  The  coming  may  be  in  the  passing  away  of  that  which 
is  old  ; in  the  doom  of  some  inhuman  system,  as  that  of  slavery,  which  has 
bound  up  with  destruction  the  life  of  the  family  and  the  nation,  and  in 
some  holy  war,  and  in  the  ordination  of  society  in  the  family  and  the 
nation  upon  enduring  foundations : but  it  will  come  to  men  as  they 
follow  their  fortunes,  as  they  buy  and  sell,  and  build  and  plant,  tho  it  may 
come  with  the  confounding  of  their  schemes,  and  with  the  disturbance  of 
their  theories,  and  with  disaster  to  the  plans  they  have  framed. 

“ The  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  is  thus  always  at  hand  : it  is  a constant 
motive  to  duty.  It  diverts  the  thought  of  men  from  the  apathy  and  dread 
of  a fatalism  in  which  the  world  fares  on,  and  from  following  here  and 
there  after  the  signs  and  signcls  of  the  crises  that  may  be.  It  does  not 
adjourn  the  thoughts  of  men  to  some  remote  date,  in  which  one  shall 
come  in  the  guise  of  a king,  in  certain  external  relations,  to  judge  and  rule 
the  earth.  It  is  represented  to  those  in  that  age,  and  in  every  age,  as  an 
event  for  which  they  are  to  be  ready,  which  may  come  suddenly.  . . . 

In  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  cometh.”  (p.  112.) 

The  new  life  of  which  mankind  partakes  through  its  organic 
relationship  with  Christ,  Dr.  Mulford  calls  the  “life  of  the 
Spirit;”  and  in  it  he  finds  the  continuousness  of  the  incarna- 
tion, the  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  the  departing  Christ : “ Lo, 

I am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.”  This 
going  away  of  Christ  was  also  “ his  coming  again  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  infinite  and  eternal  relations  in  the  life  of  the  spirit.  It 
is  the  fact  of  his  going  away  and  thenceforth  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  real  life,  the  immortal  life  of  men,  that  becomes 
the  evidence  of  the  divine  presence  and  the  divine  character , and 
thence  transfers  the  evidence  to  history.  It  is  here  that  the  scep- 
ticism of  men  is  to  meet  it.  It  will  not  verify  itself  by  external 
pageants.  It  will  verify  itself  through  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  in 
the  history  of  the  world:  and  as  the  scepticism  of  men  must 
meet  it  there,  so  the  faith  of  men  shall  there  have  its  strength.” 
(p.  132.)  By  the  expression,  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  we  understand 
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an  immanent  spiritual  activity  which  is  none  other,  according  to 
the  Triune  distinctions  of  the  Divine  name,  than  God  himself. 
It  becomes  the  work  of  the  Spirit  to  inspire  a threefold  process 
in  the  education  of  humanity:  the  development  of  the  sense 
of  sin,  the  revelation  to  the  conscience  of  the  ideal  of  Divine 
righteousness,  and  the  manifestation  of  a law  of  judgment  by 
■which  righteousness  is  vindicated  in  the  moral  order,  and  sin 
forever  appears  as  involving  here  and  now  the  divine  wrath  and 
condemnation.  These  points  are  brought  out  in  a chapter  finely 
entitled  “The  Conviction  of  the  World.”  Upon  each  of  these 
points  we  let  Dr.  Mulford  speak  for  himself,  in  order  better  to 
indicate  his  leading  thoughts  : 

“ Sin  is  the  alienation  of  man  from  God  and  from  humanity,  through 
the  assertion  of  the  law  of  selfishness  as  the  final  law  of  human  action. 
St.  Paul  says  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.  It  is  a transgression  by 
man  of  the  law  which  is  the  law  of  his  own  being — the  law  of  God  and  of 
humanity.  It  involves  a variance  from  the  relations  of  men  in  their  true 
and  normal  development,  and  from  the  moral  constitution  of  the  world, 
and  consequent  injury  and  consciousness  of  guilt.  Sin  consists  in  follow- 
ing ways  that  are  wrong,  as  in  a wrong  world,  and  in  rejecting  or  refusing 
the  recognition  of  a law  of  life  of  righteousness.  Through  it  the  will  is 
unfree,  and  is  brought  into  subjection  to  that  which  is  external.  In  sin 
there  is  the  defect  and  the  defeat  of  the  personality.  It  is  a malady  by 
which  hurt  is  done  to  man  and  is  the  disruption  of  the  normal  relations  of 
society.”  (p.  134.) 

In  what  he  says  upon  the  next  point,  the  “conviction  of  the 
world  of  righteousness,”  Dr.  Mulford  is  in  downright  opposition 
to  the  notion  commonly  called  in  theology  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
viz.,  that  there  can  be  any  goodness  in  man  which  does  not 
come  from  God  ; and  he  also  combats  the  view  of  the  physical 
school,  that  human  ideals  of  righteousness  can  be  accounted  for 
by  any  psychological  process  of  growth  which  originates  with 
man. 

‘‘The  assertion  and  recognition  of  righteousness  is  in  and  through  the 
conscience.  The  conscience  is  not  alone  the  expression  of  an  external  and 
formal  law;  it  is  a law  which  is  involved  in  the  being  and  freedom  of  per- 
sonality— I,  I ought.  . . . The  conscience  of  man  presumes  the  being 
of  God  ; it  presumes  a righteous  being.  There  can  be  no  adequate  appre- 
hension of  conscience,  nor  explanation  of  the  facts  of  conscience,  that  does 
not  imply  the  being  of  God  and  his  relation  to  man.  . . . The  principle  of 
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right  or  righteousness  has  not  its  origin  in  a physical  process,  which  in 
transmitted  lines  of  descent  allows  no  real  freedom  and  is  determined  by 
immediate  considerations  of  advantage  or  disadvantage.  . . . That  there 
is  a course  and  constitution  of  human  nature,  that  there  is  an  ethical  pro- 
cess involved  in  the  relations  of  men,  that  righteousness  has  for  its  conse- 
quence life  and  freedom,  that  unrighteousness  has  its  consequence  in  the 
detriment  of  life  and  subversion  of  freedom, — this  is  the  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  a righteous  being  in  the  ethical  process  of  the  world."  (p.  145.) 

If  God  be  thus  conceived  as  present  and  inspiring  the  world’s 
moral  order,  then  the  old  idea  that  man  apart  from  God  is  tra- 
velling in  lonely  probation  to  some  distant  judgment-throne 
ceases  to  reflect  all  that  Christian  experience  in  the  life  of  the 
Spirit  knows  to  be  most  real.  “ Now,”  says  Christ,  “ is  the  judg- 
ment of  this  world.”  The  idea  of  present  judgment  is  involved 
in  the  idea  of  revelation  ; for  this  is  the  judgment  that  light  has 
come  into  the  world.  J udgment  is  then  the  process  of  discrimi- 
nation between  sin  and  righteousness,  and  is  implied  in  the  con- 
tinuous order  of  history  as  well  as  in  its  great  catastrophes,  in 
which  man  reads  the  divine  verdict  against  unrighteousness. 
Hence  it  sometimes  becomes,  as  with  ancient  Hebrew  prophets, 
the  object  of  earnest  desire:  Arise,  O Lord,  and  judge  the  earth. 
Because  God’s  relation  to  the  world  is  a close  and  continuous 
one,  so  the  judgment  is  constant  and  knows  no  relaxation.  In 
such  a law  of  judgment,  holding  true  in  the  life  of  individuals 
and  of  nations,  must  be  found  the  sanction  and  safeguard  of  all 
morality : 

“The  removal  of  the  judgment  to  a remote  future  heightens  its  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  while  it  brings  indifference  to  the  conscience.  But 
when  this  judgment  is  apprehended  in  its  real  and  spiritual  import  as  near 
and  at  the  very  door,  as  the  judgment  of  truth,  then  the  conscience  cannot 
be  set  at  rest  by  any  theories  or  dreams,  nor  by  the  undefined  anticipations 
of  evasion  or  delay.”  (p.  156.) 

Our  space  will  not  allow  more  than  a brief  reference  to  the 
remaining  chapters  of  Dr.  Mulford’s  book.  In  treating  of  the 
“ Revelation  of  Heaven  to  the  World  ” he  follows  the  method  of 
procedure  already  indicated,  and  heaven  is  presented  as  an  ideal 
to  be  increasingly  realized  in  this  lower  world.  The  Christian 
heaven  is  not  a Mohammedan  paradise,  but  a moral  standard 
for  that  earthly  citizenship  of  which  it  is  written  that  our  citizen- 
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ship  is  in  heaven . Such  a view  is  only  another  protest  against 
the  common  sentiment  in  religious  history,  that  heaven  is 
separated  from  this  world  in  space  and  time,  and  that  but  little 
can  be  hoped  for  here, — no  transformation  of  the  world  we  live 
in,  but  rather  an  increasing  manifestation  of  the  powers  of  evil, 
and  failure  of  all  efforts  for  improvement  until  Christ  comes  in 
final  judgment  to  do  away  with  all  that  is.  This  tendency  in 
Christian  belief  is  also  explained  by  the  notion  of  a remote 
Deity,  and  pessimism  becomes  its  natural  sequence.  It  is  clear 
that  the  worship  and  service  of  humanity,  as  a religious  princi- 
ple, of  which  Comte  and  George  Eliot  were  devout  representa- 
tives,] is  largely  a reaction  from  this  unchristian  view  of  the 
world.  With  Dr.  Mulford  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  its  real- 
ization in  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
signs  of  its  presence  are  seen  in  the  restored  life  of  humanity. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  has  already  come,  but  while  it  is  here 
it  is  still  coming  and  is  yet  to  come,  and  therefore  is  an  object 
to  be  striven  for  with  all  the  energy  and  endeavor  of  man. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  are  in  agreement  with  what 
our  author  has  written  on  “ Justification  by  Faith.”  We  are 
sure  that  there  is  no  real  conflict  between  his  thought  and  Lu- 
ther’s doctrine,  and  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  criticism  of 
Luther’s  statement  is  after  all  a technical  one.  But  we  pass  over 
this  point  with  the  remark  that  Oxenham,  whom  Dr.  Mulford 
quotes  with  apparent  approval,  never  really  understood  what 
Luther  meant.  In  the  chapter  on  “ The  Redemption  of  the 
World,”  Dr.  Mulford  treats  at  length  of  the  nature  of  sacrifice, 
and  traces  in  it  the  redemptive  atoning  principle,  according  to 
which  “ the  law  of  sacrifice  becomes  the  law  of  life.”  This  point 
also  we  reluctantly  dismiss,  and  turn  to  the  last  chapter  of  the 
book,  entitled  “ The  Life  of  the  Spirit.”  It  is  here  that  the  or- 
der of  the  Nicene  Creed  becomes  profoundly  suggestive.  “ I, 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord,  the  Life-giver.”  The 
church  does  not  give  us  our  creed,  according  to  the  favorite 
maxim  of  ecclesiasticism,  nor  is  it  the  source  of  the  life  and  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  but  we  come  to  believe  in  a holy  and  Catho- 
lic Church  because  we  have  first  shared  in  the  life  which  the 
Spirit  imparts.  The  church  therefore  stands  for  a manifesta- 
tion of  and  a witness  to  the  Divine  presence  among  men.  In 
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it  there  is  to  be  found  the  consciousness  of  the  life  of  the  Spirit, 
in  contrast  to  the  unconsciousness  of  the  w^rld.  The  church 
stands  for  humanity  on  its  ideal  side : it  is  not  so  much  to  be 
recognized  by  exact  limits  defining  its  circumference  as  by  grasp- 
ing the*  truth  that  Christ  is  its  centre,  from  whom  through  the 
Spirit  redemption  flows  through  all  the  body.  Dr.  Mulford  is 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  what  is  known  as  institutionalism, 
and  the  church  with  him  is  no  invisible  affair : it  has  forms  and 
order,  it  has  organic  unity  and  life.  Christ  did  not  come  merely 
to  exert  the  leaven  of  an  influence  in  unseen  silent  ways.  He 
came  also  to  found  a society, — a social  order  or  brotherhood, — 
which  would  not  be  complete  till  from  being  Catholic  in  name  it 
became  in  reality  conterminous  with  the  race.  While  on  the  one 
hand  the  church  cannot  be  identified  with  a hierarchy,  neither  are 
its  forms  and  ordinances  other  than  verifications  to  the  spirit  that 
is  in  man  of  what  the  Eternal  Spirit  holds  in  reserve  for  all  hu- 
manity, so  also  the  opposite  view  that  it  is  a society  of  the 
elect  becomes  equally  untrue.  The  redemption  of  humanity 
may  imply  an  elect  few,  but  only  in  order  that  through  them 
all  men  may  know  of  their  election  of  God  in  Christ.  Or  in  the 
words  of  the  Anglican  Catechism,  “ Christ  hath  redeemed  me 
and  all  mankind."  The  church’s  calling  becomes  complete  when 
we  all  come  unto  the  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 

In  a few  brief  and  pointed  statements  Dr.  Mulford  also 
criticises  the  notion  that  the  church  gives  us  the  Bible.  Such 
a view  would  indicate  that  the  life  of  the  spirit  was  compassed 
or  monopolized  by  the  ecclesiastical  organization.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  church  has  been  but  a poor  guardian  of 
the  sacred  text.  The  confusion  through  which  the  restora- 
tion of  the  text  is  now  working  its  way  could  not  have  hap- 
pened had  there  been  any  keen  anxiety  in  earlier  ages  to  pre- 
serve manuscripts  free  from  the  interpolations  of  individual 
fancy.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  tho  the  church,  in  the  compara- 
tive indifference  shown  to  the  preservation  of  the  exact  letter, 
was  unconsciously  relying  upon  a higher  power  to  preserve  the 
revelation  incorrupt,  which  no  watchful  scrutiny  of  the  written 
documents  could  ever  have  guaranteed.  For  the  “ Bible  is  not 
itself  the  revelation,  but  the  record  of  a revelation  which  is 
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made  in  man  and  to  the  world.”  To  such  a revelation  the  Bible 
bears  witness.  That  which  gives  the  Bible  its  profound  inesti- 
mable value,  as  also  its  unity  as  one  Book,  is  the  maxim  it  con- 
tains that  “ God  is  the  educator  not  of  one  people  but  of  every 
people,  that  all  circumstances  are  his  instruments,  that  all  events 
are  assertions  of  his  presence,  that  whatever  happens  to  men  is 
a means  of  showing  to  them  his  righteousness  and  of  mould- 
ing them  to  his  image.”  (Maurice’s  Sermons,  quoted  on  p. 
225.)  To  these  words  there  is  correlative  truth  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Carlyle  : “ All  history  becomes  an  inarticulate  Bible, 
and  in  a dim  intricate  manner  reveals  the  divine  appearances  to 
this  lower  world.  For  God  did  make  this  world,  and  does  gov- 
ern it.  The  loud-roaring  loom  of  time  weaves  the  vesture  thou 
seest  him  by.  There  is  no  biography  of  a man,  much  less  any 
history  or  biography  of  a nation,  but  wraps  in  it  a message 
out  of  heaven,  addressed  to  the  hearing  ear  and  the  not  hear- 
ing.” 

From  such  a point  of  view  it  is  inevitable  that  the  sacra- 
ments should  be  construed  as  declarations  of  a divine  presence, 
— the  witnesses  of  that  life  of  the  spirit  which  is  given  to  men 
in  order  to  their  purification  from  sin,  as  by  the  washing  of 
water,  or  to  that  divine  sustenance  of  the  soul  through  feeding 
upon  Christ  by  faith,  as  set  forth  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Not  by 
transubstantiation  or  any  kindred  method,  but  through  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  is  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  mediated  to 
men  ; he  alone  succeeds  Christ ; his  work  it  is  by  presenting 
Christ  to  the  soul  to  so  transform  humanity  that  the  promise 
of  the  incarnation  shall  be  fulfilled  at  last,  and  Christ’s  body  and 
blood  become  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christendom. 

In  the  order  of  the  ancient  creeds  it  is  no  accidental  thing 
that  the  resurrection  from  death  to  immortal  life  should  come 
last.  For  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  not  an  interesting 
speculation  only,  to  be  determined  a priori  in  any  abstract  man- 
ner in  the  schools,  but  is  vitally  connected  with  Christian  be- 
lief as  it  moulds  and  inspires  the  Christian  life.  Immortality 
now,  as  when  it  first  became  the  heritage  of  the  church  in  its 
infancy,  must  still  as  ever  be  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel. 
So  great  a conviction  must  rest  upon  a divine  spiritual  process 
— the  life  of  the  spirit — for  its  foundation.  To  believe  in  the 
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Triune  name  of  Deity,  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be- 
lieve in  a Catholic  Church  where  the  communion  of  men  is  to 
become  the  communion  of  saints,  is  to  create  a future  for  the 
soul,  of  which  the  immortal  life  in  God  is  the  only  adequate  ex- 
pression. And  so  the  author  closes  his  book  by  setting  forth 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  the  last  historical 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  as  standing  for  the  final  apothe- 
osis of  humanity  when  the  redemptive  process  in  the  long 
course  of  ages  shall  have  done  its  work. 

In  our  first  article  we  maintained  that  the  traditional  the- 
ology had  been  conditioned  in  its  growth  by  the  prevailing  idea 
of  God  and  his  relation  to  the  world  ; in  this  second  article  it 
has  been  our  object  to  illustrate  modern  theology,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  and  to  show  the  connection  between  its  conclu- 
sions and  one  great  underlying  conviction.  Both  theologies 
revert  to  Scripture  for  the  contents  of  the  Christian  faith,  but 
they  carry  with  them  to  Scripture  a different  ruling  idea,  and 
hence  the  difference  in  tlu  results  of  their  appeal.  They  are 
two  distinct  theologies,  but  it  is  not  so  much  their  contradiction 
which  we  note  as  that  they  stand  in  the  relation  of  the  lower  to 
the  higher.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  our  aim,  it  is  clear  enough 
that  these  restatements  of  Christian  belief  are  not  the  intuitions 
of  a religious  fancy,  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  transcendental 
thought.  So  far  as  the  formal  appeal  to  Scripture  goes  both 
systems  are  reflected  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  just 
as  both  ideas  of  Deity  may  be  seen  in  conflict  in  the  old  dispen- 
sation. So  far  as  the  appeal  to  abstract  reason  is  concerned  the 
former  has  no  advantage  over  the  latter.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
scholastic  theologians  always  appear  as  reasoning  most  elabo- 
rately and  profoundly  in  behalf  of  the  tenets  which  they  main- 
tained. But  after  all  they  were  resting  on  assumptions  which 
they  never  proved.  They  took  for  granted  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  the  ancient  fathers,  while  the  Protestant  theologians 
who  followed  them  set  aside  their  line  of  proof  as  invalid,  and 
substituted  the  authority  of  Scripture.  But  neither  of  these 
methods  would  have  carried  to  the  mind  the  force  of  demon- 
stration, as  both  were  undoubtedly  thought  to  do,  had  there  not 
been  living  convictions,  which  they  did  not  originate,  of  which 
they  served  as  illustrations  or  confirmations,  but  not  as  proofs. 
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In  the  nature  of  the  case,  where  religious  truth  is  concerned 
there  can  be  no  reasoning  after  the  manner  of  logical  syllo- 
gisms ; if  clear  statement  is  not  sufficient,  there  can  be  nothing 
more. 

In  this  respect,  for  clear  and  eloquent  statement  of  great 
principles  we  know  of  no  one  book  in  American  or  English 
theology  which  can  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Mulford’s  “ Republic 
of  God.”  In  our  review  of  it  we  have  not  attempted  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  wealth  of  its  thought  or  the  strength  and  beauty 
which  pervade  its  pages.  It  is  grand  in  its  conception,  and 
glows  with  the  fervor  of  a deep  spiritual  enthusiasm.  That  it 
has  passed  to  a fifth  edition  is  evidence  of  its  generous  and 
thoughtful  reception.  We  believe  it  a book  destined  to  live 
and  exert  a far-reaching  influence. 

A recent  writer,  Mr.  Henry  George,  in  his  remarkable  work, 
“ Progress  and  Poverty,”  has  expressed  himself  in  words  of 
solemn  warning  with  regard  to  modern  transitions  in  religious 
thought.  “ Even  the  philosophic  free-thinker,”  he  says,  “ cannot 
look  upon  that  vast  change  in  religious  ideas  that  is  now  sweep- 
ing over  the  civilized  world  without  feeling  that  this  tremen- 
dous fact  may  have  most  momentous  relations  which  only  the 
future  can  develop.  For  what  is  going  on  is  not  a change  in 
the  form  of  religion,  but  the  negation  and  destruction  of  the 
ideas  from  which  religion,  springs.  Christianity  is  not  simply 
clearing  itself  of  superstitions,  but  in  the  popular  mind  it  is 
dying  at  the  root,  as  the  old  paganisms  were  dying  when  Chris- 
tianity entered  the  world.  And  nothing  arises  to  take  its  place.” 
We  too  admit  that  a vast  change  in  religious  ideas  is  sweeping 
over  the  world,  destined  to  have  momentous  consequences.  We 
also  will  admit  that  what  is  going  on  is  not  merely  a change  in  the 
form  of  religion,  but  the  negation  of  the  idea  from  which  relig- 
ion springs.  What  that  idea  has  been  in  the  prevailing  type  of 
Christianity,  as  seen  in  history,  we  have  tried  to  show.  If  in 
the  popular  mind  it  is  now  dying  at  the  roots,  we  may  regard  it 
as  a sign  that  God  is  taking  away  the  old  that  he  may  estab- 
lish the  new.  If  it  is  dying  at  the  roots,  only  as  the  old  pagan- 
isms were  dying  when  Christ  appeared,  then  we  must  bear  in 
mind — all  rhetoric  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — that  the 
old  paganisms  never  did  die  at  the  roots,  but  only  changed 
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their  form  and  lived  on  under  another  name.  If  this  be  the  re- 
ligion which  is  now  dying  at  the  roots  in  the  popular  mind, — 
and  the  popular  mind  has  known  no  other, — then  the  crisis 
may  be  a grave  one,  and  will  be  attended  by  great  evils,  as  such 
crises  always  are ; but  our  hope  and  consolation  lie  in  this,  that 
something  better  and  higher  has  already  risen  to  take  its  place, 
and  is  indeed  now  here. 


Alexander  V.  G.  Allen. 


ART  AND  ETHICS 


IN  SOME  OF  THEIR  RELATIONS. 

We  would  not  have  our  youth  grow  up  amid  images  of  moral  deformity,  as  in 
some  noxious  pasture,  and  there  feed  daily  upon  many  a baneful  flower  and  herb, 
until  their  souls  are  filled  with  poison.  But  let  our  artists  be  gifted  to  discern  the 
true  nature  of  beauty  and  grace  : then  shall  our  youth  dwell  in  a healthful  land 
amid  sweet  sights  and  sounds  ; and  the  effluent  beauty  of  fair  works  will  meet  the 
sense  like  a pure  breeze,  and  draw  the  soul  into  harmony  with  the  beauty  of  rea- 
son.— Plato’s  Republic,  Book  III. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  who  is  eminent  both  as  poet  and 
as  critic,  says  that  “ poetry  is  at  bottom  the  criticism  of 
life.”  He  does  not  mean  this  for  a definition  ; if  so,  it  were 
inexact  and  worthless.  But  he  means  to  declare  in  a luminous 
way  the  deep  relations  between  the  arts,  (of  which  poetry  is  the 
highest,)  and  ethics.  These  relations  have  been  virtually  denied 
by  two  classes  of  men  from  utterly  hostile  stand-points.  On 
the  one  hand  an  extreme  school  of  art-critics  has  proclaimed 
that  the  fine  arts  lie  wholly  outside  of  the  province  of  morality, 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  an  ethical  standard;  for  art  is  a law 
and  an  end  unto  itself.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  unmorality 
of  art.  On  the  other  hand  an  extreme  school  of  moralists  has 
proclaimed  that  art  is  essentially  evil ; that  its  very  nature  is 
contrary  to  ethics ; that  the  only  relation  between  them  is  one 
of  direct  and  irreconcilable  conflict,  which  should  be  ended  by 
the  destruction  of  art.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  immorality 
of  art.  At  the  outset  we  must  meet  these  opposing  theories. 

The  first  question  is  one  of  jurisdiction.  Are  ethical  judg- 
ments valid  in  regard  to  works  of  art?  May  pictures  and 
poems  be  tried  under  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong?  Does  the 
domain  of  ethics  extend  over  the  territory  of  art ; or  is  this  a 
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free  and  independent  realm,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  form, 
color,  and  rhythm  ? 

The  men  who  make  this  declaration  of  independence  base  it 
on  the  ground  of  the  essential  difference  between  the  good  and 
the  beautiful.  The  end  of  art,  they  say,  is  beauty  in  the  object 
and  pleasure  in  the  beholder.  If  these  are  gained  the  art  is 
perfect  : the  aim  of  its  being  is  fulfilled  ; we  have  no  right  to 
demand  anything  more.  I have  not  been  able  to  find  a clearer, 
bolder  statement  of  this  theory  than  that  which  has  recently 
been  made  by  the  infant  phenomenon  of  this  school  of  criti- 
cism, who  is  himself  a practitioner,  altho  feeble,  of  one  of  the 
arts.  He  tells  us,  “ We  should  never  talk  of  a moral  or  immoral 
poem.  Poems  are  either  well  written  or  badly  written,  that  is 
all.  Any  element  of  morals  or  implied  reference  to  a standard 
of  good  or  evil  in  art  is  often  a sign  of  a certain  incompleteness 
of  vision.  All  good  work  aims  at  purely  artistic  effect.” 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  doctrine  has  some  difficulties 
even  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view ; for  it  forces  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  Homer,  the  Greek  Tragedians,  Dante,  Shak- 
spere,  and  Milton  were  inferior  in  “ completeness  of  vision”  to 
Baudelaire,  Swinburne,  and  Wilde.  But  then  it  is  a doctrine 
easy  to  adopt  in  the  abstract,  and  agreeable  to  practise  in  the 
concrete ; and  for  people  who  do  not  care  for  the  trouble  of 
hard  thinking  it  opens  a graceful  and  comfortable  way  of  escape 
from  the  painful  region  of  moral  distinctions.  Therefore  it  is 
fashionable.  It  has  many  adherents,  and  an  active  tho  some- 
what secret  propaganda.  It  must  be  met  face  to  face ; the 
question  must  be  fairly  considered.  Is  the  autonomy  of  art  to 
be  conceded  ? 

Observe,  first  of  all,  how  false  and  unsubstantial  is  the 
ground  on  which  the  claim  is  based.  The  fact  that  the  imme- 
diate end  of  art  is  pleasure  by  no  means  proves  that  this  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  its  highest  and  only  end,  by  no  means  justifies  the 
freedom  of  art  from  moral  law.  The  end  of  commerce  is 
wealth  , but  who  will  maintain  that  for  this  reason  the  merchant 
may  not  be  judged  by  an  ethical  standard,  that  he  cannot  do 
things  right  or  wrong,  but  only  things  profitable  or  unprofit- 
able ? That  would  be  a glaring  non  sequitur.  Equally  great  is 
the  absurdity  of  the  man  who  declares  that  because  the  end  of 
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his  life  is  to  paint  beautiful  pictures  he  may  forget  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  evil,  or  because  he  proposes  to  write  in 
an  exquisite  metre  he  may  blamelessly  celebrate  the  pleasures  of 
cruelty  and  lust. 

If  moral  law  exist  it  must  be  supreme.  To  deny  its  au- 
thority in  any  one  sphere  of  human  life  is  to  overthrow  it 
entirely.  If  there  be  any  such  qualities  as  right  and  wrong 
they  belong  to  all  parts  and  activities  of  man.  And  this  is  true 
under  any  theory  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  ethics. 

Let  us  take  our  stand  for  a moynent  with  W.  K.  Clifford  on 
the  ground  of  tribal  ethics.  We  have  trained  our  consciences  to 
approve  as  right  “ those  actions  which  tend  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community  in  the  struggle  for  existence.”  No  man  shall 
keep  any  part  of  his  life  in  which  this  aim  is  not  controlling,  for 
there  is  no  sphere  of  human  conduct  which  is  not  related  to  the 
welfare  of  the  tribe  ; and  the  last  to  claim  exemption  from  this 
law  should  be  the  artist,  for  he  is  the  man  whose  works  most 
powerfully  influence  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  others.  If  he 
is  painting  pictures  which  teach  our  young  men  and  maidens 
to  delight  in  scenes  of  lust  or  violence,  if  he  is  writing  poems 
which  glorify  selfishness,  cruelty,  luxury,  we  say,  “ In  the  name 
of  the  tribe  I condemn  this  as  wrong.”  It  will  not  do  to  answer 
that  it  is  beautiful,  exquisitely  fashioned,  that  it  aims  solely  at  an 
artistic  effect  of  colors  and  words.  If  it  be  not  for  the  good  of 
the  community  it  should  not  be  made.  If  it  be  for  the  harm  of 
the  community  it  must  be  destroyed.  It  matters  not  tho  every 
law  of  beauty  be  fulfilled : the  prosperity  of  the  tribe  is  the 
highest  consideration,  and  works  of  art  must  be  judged  finally 
by  their  relation  to  this  end. 

When,  therefore,  one  of  these  precious  gentlemen  who  pro- 
fess to  exhibit  in  art  all  things  which  they  deem  beautiful  with- 
out regard  to  any  moral  quality  or  standard,  comes  along,  we 
will  treat  him  after  the  manner  advised  by  Socrates.  We  will  ' 
fall  down  and  worship  him  as  an  utterly  sweet  and  wonderful 
being;  but  we  shall  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  telling  him 
that  there  is  no  room  for  him  in  our  country,  the  law  will  not 
tolerate  him.  And  so,  when  we  have  perfumed  him  with  myrrh 
and  set  a garland  of  sunflowers  upon  his  head,  we  will  send  him 
away.  For  we  mean  to  have  among  us  only  those  purer  and 
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sterner  artists  who  shall  help  us  to  be  strong  and  virtuous,  and 
bring  health  to  our  souls. 

Now  this  is  the  lowest  view  of  ethics.  If  even  from  this  stand- 
point we  see  that  their  sway  is  absolute  and  all-embracing,  how 
much  more  will  this  be  true  when  we  regard  moral  laws  as  eternal 
verities  written  on  the  heavens  and  in  the  heart  of  man,  or  as 
the  revelations  of  the  Divine  nature  and  will?  For  one  who  has 
heard  the  call  of  Duty  as  the 

“ Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God,” 

there  is  no  escape  thereafter  into  a region  whither  that  voice 
cannot  follow  him.  Forevermore  it  summons  him  to  choose 
between  good  and  evil  in  all  that  he  does.  He  must  be  obedi- 
ent or  rebellious.  There  is  no  middle  course.  Heavy  and  griev- 
ous necessity  of  choice  ! Oftentimes  does  it  destroy  our  placid, 
untroubled  enjoyment,  or  check  us  in  careless  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure : but  in  so  far  does  it  lift  us  above  the  level  of  the  beasts 
that  take  i 

“ Their  license  in  the  fields  of  time.” 

Does  it  seem  to  us  a great  burden  ? Well  may  we  remember, 
then,  that  every  crown  is  a burden  ; and  this  is  the  painful,  en- 
nobling birthright  of  humanity,  to  know  and  share  the  sover- 
eignty of  ethics. 

If  this  be  true  the  artist  must  submit.  He  must  acknow- 
ledge the  jurisdiction  of  morality  over  himself  as  man,  and  over 
his  work  as  part  of  human  life.  And  even  if  he  basely  and  igno- 
rantly denies  this  the  world  will  not  and  can  not  admit  the 
denial.  He  may  cry  never  so  loudly,  “You  must  not  ask 
whether  this  is  moral  or  immoral,  but  only  whether  it  is  well 
made  or  ill  made the  moral  sense  of  mankind  will  still  pass 
judgment  on  him  and  his  work.  His  protest  is  but  a vain  revolt. 
For  surely  we  have  the  right  to  say  that  a poem  is  pure  and 
noble,  just  as  well  as  to  say  that  it  is  graceful  and  melodious. 
We  have  the  right  to  condemn  a false  sentiment,  just  as  well  as 
a false  quantity.  Conformity  to  the  laws  of  beauty  can  never 
absolve  that  supreme  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  right  conduct 
which  binds  every  man  in  all  his  actions. 

The  second  question  touches  the  right  of  art  to  exist  within  • 
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the  sovereign  domain  of  ethics.  Moralists  have  been  found 
to  condemn  art  altogether,  and  declare  it  so  evil  in  its 
nature  and  influence  that  it  should  not  be  suffered  to  live. 
This  condemnation  is  sometimes  based  upon  the  ground  that 
art  is  fiction,  and  therefore  in  itself  wrong.  Plutarch  tells 
us  that  when  Thespis  came  to  Athens,  Solon  reproved  him, 
and  asked  if  he  were  not  ashamed  to  utter  so  many  falsehoods 
before  the  people.  And  I have  heard  of  an  old  Scotch- 
woman who  refused  to  read  a novel  because  it  was  “just*  a pack 
o’  lees.”  But  this  is  stupid,  because  it  confounds  fiction  with 
falsehood.  The  same  fallacy  would  condemn  the  parables  of 
Christ.  It  is  well  exposed  by  the  remark  of  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son : “ Poets  profess  fiction ; but  the  legitimate  end  of  fiction  is 
the  conveyance  of  truth.” 

Another  objection  urged  against  the  fine  arts  is  that  their 
immediate  end  is  pleasure.  But  why  is  not  pleasure  a law- 
ful object  of  pursuit  ? Granted  that  when  it  is  selfish,  or 
cruel,  or  unbridled,  it  is  wrong.  May  it  not  also  be  kind 
and  generous  and  reverent?  Is  there  not  a rightful  delight 
in  the  works  of  God,  a just  and  beneficent  exultation  in  the 
exercise  of  our  natural  faculties  and  emotions?  Surely  a man 
made  in  the  divine  image  may  pursue  such  pleasure  as  this  law- 
fully and  nobly;  and  when  he  attains  it  he  reaches  the  chief  end 
of  his  being,  for  he  shows  forth  most  fully  the  divine  glory. 
Enjoyment  of  life,  in  the  free  and  harmonious  use  of  all  God- 
given  powers,  subject  to  God-given  laws, — this,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  ideal  morality. 

But  it  has  been  said  by  some  moralists  that  the  influence  of 
art  is  necessarily  evil  because  it  excites  the  feelings  without  lead- 
ing to  action.  It  is  a sort  of  emotional  dissipation  which  makes 
men  at  once  morbidly  sensitive  and  practically  inert,  and  thus 
unfits  them  for  a self-controlled  discharge  of  the  duties  of  real 
life.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Plato,  inconsistent  with  himself,  ■ 
proposed  to  shut  out  the  poets  from  his  Republic.  Against 
this  objection  we  may  quote  the  authority  of  Milton  and  Aris- 
totle, who  hold  that  the  right  exercise  of  the  emotions,  which 
is  afforded,  for  instance,  by  tragedy,  is  a discipline  of  the  soul, 
purging  it  of  excessive  passions  of  fear  and  hate,  making  it 
strong,  temperate,  and  just.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  too  great 
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indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  art,  especially  if  it  be  morbid, 
hysterical,  or  violent,  weakens  the  will  and  finally  degrades  the 
character.  But  here  the  blame  rests  not  on  art  itself,  but  on  the 
temper  of  self-indulgence  and  excess  in  which  it  is  pursued. 
The  best  things  in  the  world  may  be  most  easily  and  fatally 
abused.  The  good  creatures,  bread  and  wine,  have  been  made  * 
to  minister  to  gluttony  and  drunkenness.  Religion,  like  opium, 
has  been  used  as  a narcotic.  Because  there  are  some  artists  who 
labor  chiefly  to  supply  stimulants  to  the  jaded  passions  of  the 
indolent  and  luxurious,  because  there  are  some  men  and  women 
who  take  refuge  from  the  real  cares  and  duties  of  life  in  the 
golden  dreams  of  poetry,  painting,  and  music,  like  pleasure-lovers 
in  a plague-smitten  city  shutting  themselves  in  their  flowery 
gardens,  shall  we  therefore  say  that  gardens  are  evil,  that  all  art 
is  selfish  and  wrong?  No,  let  us  rather  say  (and  remember)  that 
it  has  often  been  perverted  by  the  baseness  of  man  to  an  igno- 
ble end.  For  the  true  end  of  art  is  not  pleasure  alone  or  for  its 
own  sake,  but  pleasure  which  is  noble  and  helpful.  As  De  Quin- 
cey  says:  “The  final  object  of  the  fine  arts,  as  truly  as  that  of 
Science,  and  much  more  directly,  is  the  exaltation  of  our  human 
nature.” 

If  this  be  denied  we  have  no  longer  any  defence  of  art.  It 
is  immoral ; just  as  truly  as  the  commerce  whose  final  end  is 
wealth,  and  the  civilization  whose  chief  purpose  is  luxury,  are 
immoral ; just  as  truly  as  all  things  selfish  and  useless,  all  things 
which  do  not  tend  to  make  the  world  purer,  happier,  better,  are 
immoral.  These  two  questions  which  we  have  been  considering 
are  at  bottom  one.  They  cannot  be  divided.  The  relations  of 
art  and  ethics  are  vital.  The  very  right  of  art  to  exist  depends 
upon  its  allegiance  to  morality. 

And  yet  art  is  not  morality. 

Just  here,  it  seems  to  me,  a great  mistake  is  often  made. 
Because  we  assert  the  relation  of  art  to  ethics  it  is  supposed  that 
we  mean  to  teach  their  identity.  The  artist  very  justly,  tho 
somewhat  too  vigorously,  proclaims  that  he  is  not  a moralist, 
and  demands  that  we  shall  recognize  the  difference  between  the 
Golden  Rule  and  a statue  of  Charity.  And  certainly,  unless  we 
are  blind,  we  must  see  this.  For  the  rule  is  simply  stated  and 
applied,  and  that  is  the  whole  of  it.  But  the  statue  is  made  in 
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accordance  with  the  laws  of  beautiful  and  expressive  form.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  sculptor  should  honestly  believe  that 
Charity  is  a virtue.  He  must  know  how  to  bestow  upon  her  a 
sweet  and  attractive  regard,  a lovely  and  gracious  aspect.  He 
must  appeal  to  the  imagination.  He  must  delight  the  sense  of 
beauty.  If  he  can  not  do  this  he  is  no  artist,  and  would  be  far 
better  employed  as  a district  visitor  for  a charitable  society  than 
in  spoiling  good  bronze  or  marble.  As  a man  he  is  bound  by 
the  laws  of  right  thought  and  virtuous  conduct : but  as  an  artist 
he  is  bound  also  by  the  laws  of  sincere,  graceful,  and  harmonious 
expression.  This  it  is  that  distinguishes  him  from  other  men, 
gives  him  a separate  and  glorious  sphere  of  work.  And  from 
this  stand-point  we  must  look  at  him  when  we  consider  the 
ethical  quality  and  influence  of  his  art. 

There  are  three  points  at  which  we  can  apply  a moral 
standard : 


I.  The  character  of  the  artist. 

II.  The  underlying  purpose  of  his  art. 

III.  The  influence  of  his  work. 


I.  The  artist  himself  ought  to  be  a good  man.  And  by  this 
I mean  hot  so  much  negative  as  positive  goodness,  the  goodness 
which  consists,  not  in  doing  nothing  wrong,  but  in  doing  many 
things  right.  He  ought  to  be  generous,  honest,  fearless,  a man 
of  vigorous  and  humane  virtue,  governed  by  a natural  sense  of 
justice,  which  will  teach  him  to  value  men  and  things  at  their 
true  worth,  and  filled  with  a natural  sense  of  mercy,  which  will 
make  him  pitiful  and  kind  and  tender.  Do  you  say  that  this  is 
what  every  man  ought  to  be  ? Yes,  but  especially  the  artist,  not 
merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  his  works. 
Pure  water  can  flow  only  from  a pure  fountain.  I know  there  ■ 
are  some  men  who  deny  this.  There  is  an  old  fable  to  this  effect 
in  the  Gesta  Romanorum.  An  immoral  priest  being  reproved 
for  his  evil  life  takes  his  rebuker  to  a clear  stream  and  bids  him 
drink,  then  leads  him  up  to  the  well-spring  which  flows  from  the 
loathsome  jaws  of  a dead  dog.  I have  always  despised  this 
story.  It  is  a lie  told  to  prove  a lie.  If  the  carrion  had  been 

there  the  water  must  have  been  polluted,  like  a brook  of  which 
7 
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I read  not  long  ago,  into  which  the  carcass  of  a sheep  had  fallen, 
and  tainted  the  stream  so  that  the  little  children  who  drank  of 
it  were  poisoned.  It  is  folly  to  think  that  an  evil  tree  can  bring 
forth  good  fruit.  “You  can  have  noble  art,”  says  Ruskin,  “only 
from  noble  persons,  associated  under  laws  fitted  to  their  times 
and  circumstances.” 

We  do  not  say  that  this  nobility  must  be  perfect  and  flaw- 
less. That  would  be  desirable,  but,  with  human  nature  as  it  is, 
impossible.  The  very  virtues  in  excess  become  vices ; and  ar- 
tists are  exposed  to  the  peculiar  dangers  and  temptations  of  an 
overstrained  life  and  sensitive  temperament.  We  know  that 
some  of  the  greatest  have  had  grave  defects  and  faults.  But 
these  have  not  been  the  sources  of  their  fine  and  enduring 
work.  They  have  done  well  because,  in  some  way  or  other, 
they  have  kept  these  things  out  of  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  their 
lives ; the  fountain-head  has  been  pure. 

But  let  evil  get  possession  of  a man,  so  that  it  controls  him, 
not  as  an  enemy  making  an  occasional  inroad,  holding  some 
outlying  posts,  but  as  a regnant  power  swaying  his  heart  and 
life,  and  he  can  never  be  a truly  great  artist.  Just  so  far  as  the 
evil  that  is  in  him  touches  his  work  it  becomes  base.  Thus 
the  savage  moroseness  of  Salvator  made  his  pictures  gloomy 
and  horrible.  Perugino’s  infidelity,  his  low  spirit  of  material 
greed,  destroyed  at  last  the  power  of  his  painting  so  that  he 
could  only  cover  his  canvases  with  wearisome  “ Sacred  Conver- 
sations,” in  which  the  saints  were  idiots  and  had  nothing  to  say 
to  each  other.  Byron’s  unbridled  and  rebellious  pride,  which 
made  him  revolt  against  all  authority  and  restraint,  barred  him, 
with  all  his  natural  gifts,  from  the  first  rank  of  poets ; belittled, 
debased,  paralyzed  his  genius;  led  him  at  last  to  waste  his  pow- 
ers in  the  composition  of  such  a work  as  “ Don  Juan,”  of  which 
we  may  say  that  it  is  a mass  of  sensual  and  bitter  doggerel,  lit 
up  by  flashes  of  wit  and  rare  gleams  of  poetry,  the  melancholy 
monument  of  a noble  mind  toiling  in  slavery  to  base  passions. 
The  fame  which  it  once  borrowed  from  the  striking  personality 
of  its  author  has  faded  away,  and  it  is  now  read  chiefly  by  the 
ghouls  of  literature  who  nightly  feed  upon  the  corruptions 
which  they  exhume  from  books  dead  and  buried.  When  we 
compare  this  pitiable  fulfilment  with  Byron’s  early  power  and 
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promise,  who  can  doubt  that  one  of  England’s  greatest  poets 
was  spoiled  by  an  evil  temper  and  a licentious  life  ? 

The  artist  must  recognize  not  only  the  laws  of  nature  which 
he  is  to  unfold,  and  the  laws  of  the  art  which  he  follows,  but 
also  the  laws  of  ethics  by  which  his  personal  power  is  condi- 
tioned. He  must  learn  that  self-restraint  is  the  highest  strength, 
and  that  he  only  can  express  himself  truly  and  nobly  who  is 
master  of  himself. 

“ Vergebens  werden  ungebundene  Geister 
Nach  der  Vollendung  reiner  Hohe  streben; 

Wer  Grosses  will,  muss  sich  zusammen  raffen: 

In  der  Beschrankung  zeigt  sich  erst  der  Meister, 

Und  das  Gesetz  nur  kann  uns  Freiheit  geben.” 

Emerson  has  well  said : “ The  moral  is  the  measure  of 
health,  and  in  the  voice  of  genius  I hear  invariably  the  moral 
tone  even  when  it  is  disowned  in  words, — health,  melody,  and  a 
wider  horizon  belong  to  moral  sensibility.”  Name  the  supreme 
artists  of  the  world — Homer,  ALschylus,  Dante,  Shakspere, 
Milton,  Pheidias,  Giotto,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael — and  we 
recognize  at  once  the  broad  and  vigorous  morality  of  the  men. 
They  were  not,  perhaps,  free  from  all  faults  and  vices ; but  the 
invariable  condition  of  their  power  was  a profound  moral  sanity. 
Without  this  there  cannot  be  a great  artist,  because  there  can- 
not be  a truly  great  man. 

II.  The  artist  should  have  a moral  purpose  in  his  work.  But 
this  is  something  very  different  from  a didactic  purpose.  For 
altho  the  artist  is  in  one  sense  a teacher,  he  is  first  of  all  a maker, 
and  his  teaching  is  like  that  of  Nature,  indirect.  If  he  attempts 
to  use  his  art  merely  as  a pleasant  vehicle  of  instruction  he  will 
fail.  The  difference  between  a diagram  and  a picture  is  essen- 
tial, not  to  be  overlooked.  I shall  not  soon  forget,  even  tho 
Christian  charity  makes  me  forgive,  the  weary  time  spent  with 
the  gigantic  cartoons  of  Peter  Cornelius  in  the  top-room  of  the 
Berlin  National  Gallery.  I could  not  help  thinking  how  much 
better  he  could  have  said  all  that  in  good  plain  prose.  Didac- 
ticism in  art  is  false  and  impotent.  Wordsworth’s  “ Excursion,” 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  his  admirers  to  beguile  the  public 
into  reading  it  through,  in  spite  of  the  grand  passages  which 
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shine  star-like  from  the  general  obscurity,  remains  a magnificent 
failure.  His  “ Ecclesiastical  Sonnets”  taken  altogether  are 
worse  yet ; and  the  once-popular  “ Proverbial  Philosophy”  of 
Mr.  Tupper  exhibits  the  flat  imbecility  of  didactic  art. 

I must  confess  to  a certain  feeling  of  remorse  for  having  al- 
lowed myself  to  put  any  work  of  Wordsworth  in  the  same  sen- 
tence with  that  of  Mr.  Tupper  ; for  I regard  the  one  as  among 
England’s  greatest  poets,  and  the  other  as  no  poet  at  all.  But 
after  all  there  is  a certain  reason  in  it,  for  the  works  thus  irrev- 
erently named  in  the  same  breath  have  something  in  common. 
The  same  theory  of  poetry  which  made  a great  man  write  son- 
nets on  “ Latitudinarianism”  and  “ The  Commination  Service,” 
made  a very  small  man  afflict  the  public  with  the  folly  of  his 
versified  morality. 

The  first  end  of  art  is  to  delight  man  through  his  imagina- 
tion. When  it  fails  to  do  this  it  forfeits  its  claim  to  exist.  But 
this  delight  must  be  of  such  a kind  that  we  shall  not  be  the 
worse  for  it ; it  must  console  us  in  the  sorrows  and  strengthen  us 
in  the  conflicts  of  life  with  pure  and  lofty  thoughts.  It  must  in 
its  highest  moments  bring  us  nearer  to  God  and  to  humanity. 
In  giving  this  delight  the  true  artist  works  naturally,  sponta- 
neously, almost  unconsciously.  He  is  the  lover  of  fair  forms  and 
colors  and  sweet  sounds,  helping  us  to  love  and  to  enjoy  them. 
But  he  is  also  the  lover  of  virtue,  and  the  underlying  purpose  of 
his  work  is  right  and  beneficent. 

Take  for  instance  the  art  of  landscape  painting.  The  artist 
sees,  as  I cannot  see,  the  beauty  of  this  world  which  God  has 
made  for  man  to  dwell  in.  He  has  a keener,  deeper  insight  of 
the  relations  of  line  and  color;  he  has  the  skilful  hand  which  can 
fix  the  vision  of  grandeur  or  beauty  upon  the  canvas  so  that  I 
also  can  see  it  and  rejoice  in  it.  He  shows  me  the  solemn  lone- 
liness of  the  desert,  the  glory  of  sunsets  glowing  and  paling 
over  the  pathless  sea,  the  shifting  splendors  of  the  great  palaces 
of  ice  cast  forth  as  morsels  on  the  Northern  deep.  He  leads  me 
through  the  rich  groves  of  the  tropics,  and  down  the  sombre 
aisles  of  old  pine-forests.  I behold  with  him  the  snow-clad 
peaks  whereon 


“ God  makes  himself  an  awful  rose  of  dawn,' 
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and  the  soft  valleys  fed  by  streams  from  those  pure  slopes.  He 
gives  me  sight  of  the  dark  hills  of  Scotland  clad  in  their  royal 
purple,  and  the  storm-scarred  cliffs  fronting  with  resolute  face 
all  the  on-setting  waves  of  ocean.  He  reveals  to  me  the  deep 
wonders  of  Western  river-cafions,  and  the  wild  beauty  of  lonely, 
mountain-guarded  lakes.  He  makes  me  feel  the  quiet  charm 
of 

“Wet,  bird-haunted  English  lawns,” 

and  the  peaceful  loveliness  of  our  New  England  valleys,  shaded 
by  feathery  elms,  watered  by  quiet  streams,  the  fair  homes  of 
peace  and  settled  order.  The  purpose  of  the  artist,  the  end  for 
which  he  has  labored  patiently  and  skilfully,  is  just  to  make  me 
see  these  things  and  find  joy  in  them.  But  is  not  this  a good 
end,  a moral  purpose?  Does  he  not  help  me,  bless  me,  uplift 
me  by  his  art  ? Surely  he  has  put  a new  meaning  for  me  into 
that  glad  and  reverent  word  of  the  Psalmist:  “O  Lord,  how 
manifold  are  thy  wTorks  ; in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all; 
the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.”  ■ 

And  if  I shall  learn  by  this  to  love  the  creatures  of  God 
more  deeply,  and  better  to  understand  their  purpose,  is  not  this 
a good  thing  for  me?  It  will  make  me  distrust  the  selfish,  reck- 
less civilization  which  mars  the  beauty  of  nature,  destroys  the 
forest  and  blackens  the  hill-side  and  pollutes  the  clear-flowing 
stream,  for  the  sake  of  avarice  and  luxury.  It  will  make  me 
feel  that  the  best  and  fairest  things  are  those  which  have  been 
provided  most  freely  for  all  men  to  behold  and  enjoy;  and  if 
there  be  in  me  that  spirit  of  humility  which  alone  can  enable 
me  to  take  this  lesson  aright,  so  shall 

“ All  my  heart 

Be  softened,  and  made  worthy  to  indulge 

Love,  and  the  thoughts  that  yearn  for  humankind.” 

But  it  is  not  alone,  nor  indeed  chiefly,  in  this  work  of  de- 
picting and  interpreting  nature  that  the  object  of  the  true 
artist  is  moral.  For  doubtless  when  he  comes  to  represent 
nobly  the  life  and  character  of  man,  his  moral  purpose  will  be 
clearer  and  stronger,  his  moral  influence  more  direct.  Yet  even 
here  it  must  be  largely  unconscious. 

If  he  is  painting  a historical  picture  he  strives  to  make  the 
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scene,  the  characters,  vivid  and  impressive.  If  he  is  writing  a 
drama  he  intends  to  make  us  see  the  actors  and  feel  their  pas- 
sions, so  that  they  shall  become  real  and  living  to  us,  as  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia,  Lear  and  Cordelia,  Othello,  Iago  and  Desdemona 
are  real  and  living,  the  lasting  objects  of  our  love  and  our  won- 
der, our  pity  and  our  scorn.  To  kindle  these  emotions,  to  make 
them  burn  with  clear  intense  flame,  to  fill  the  soul  with  the 
deep  fire  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  shall  consume  the  bonds 
of  time  and  sense,  and  free  us  to  the  loftiest  exercise  of  spiritual 
powers, — this  is  the  end  for  which  he  labors.  This  is  the  rapture 
of  his  own  strong  spirit  as  he  discerns  with  unsealed  vision  the 
mysteries  of  man’s  life  and  destiny ; and  this  he  will  give  to  us 
in  breathing  forms  and  burning  words.  But  in  all  this  he  must 
not,  he  dare  not,  forget  or  cast  away  that  noblest  power  which 
makes  him  man, — the  moral  sense.  He  must  see  the  evil  as  evil, 
and  the  good  as  good.  To  be  incapable  of  this  were  far  worse 
than  to  be  color-blind  or  rhythm-deaf.  This  must  rule  and 
guide  his  work. 

He  will  not  analyze  and  expound  the  moral -duties.  But  he 
will  show  us,  in  the  divine  light  of  genius,  the  fair  virtues  and  the 
hideous  vices,  the  mighty  strife  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  in 
which  good  and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood,  light  and  darkness  are 
evermore  contending  for  the  soul  of  man.  The  great  tide  of 
conflict  sweeps  to  and  fro  across  the  field  of  human  life.  There 
are  splendid  victories  and  shameful  defeats,  storm-clouds  dark- 
ening the  face  of  heaven,  floods  of  light  rolling  back  the  gloom, 
single  combats  of  elected  champions,  conquests  of  brute  force, 
and  within  them  more  glorious  counter- triumphs  of  heaven- 
defended  innocence.  Hate  slays  and  destroys;  lust  burns  and 
blasts;  love  restores  and  heals,  shining  as  the  light  and  distil- 
ling as  the  dew.  But  as  the  poet  beholds  all  this  and  reveals  it 
to  us,  shall  he  forget  the  eternal  issues  of  the  conflict?  Shall  he 
confuse  or  disguise  the  combatants  so  that  we  shall  mistake 
them,  not  knowing  friend  from  foe,  but  seeing  only  shifting 
forms  and  changing  colors?  Shall  he  ignore  the  moral  meaning 
of  the  strife?  Nay,  for  then  it  becomes  nothing  more  than  a 
struggle  of  beasts,  and  we  sit  as  cruel  and  careless  spectators  in 
the  amphitheatre,  or  mingle  with  our  fellow-brutes  in  the  fierce 
confusion  of  the  arena.  All  the  shame  of  the  defeat,  all  the 
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glory  of  the  victory,  all  the  blessedness  of  the  peace,  lie  in  the 
right  or  wrong  of  it.  This  the  poet  must  feel  and  make  us  feel, 
unless  he  would  degrade  himself  and  us.  If  his  sympathy,  his 
purpose,  be  not  moral,  it  is  base,  unworthy.  He  cannot  speak 
of  these  things  indifferently.  He  cannot  be  content  with  rous- 
ing our  emotions,  careless  of  the  objects  towards  which  they 
flow.  He  purposes  to  make  us  rejoice  and  mourn,  admire  and 
love  and  hate  ; but  in  all  this  he  will  have  us  humane  and  just, 
feeling  our  own  true  part  in  this  mortal  warfare:  a noble  joy, 
a noble  grief,  a noble  love,  and  a noble  scorn, — by  these  emo- 
tions he  will  help  us  to  a noble  life. 

III.  Clearly  the  moral  influence  of  art  depends  on  the  moral 
character  and  purpose  of  the  artist.  But  of  these  we  cannot 
always  judge  fairly  and  fully,  because  they  are  hidden  from  us 
by  the  veil  of  distance  or  the  obscurities  of  human  life.  The 
personality  and  the  motive  of  the  workman  are  often  remote, 
undiscoverable,  save  as  they  are  actually  revealed  to  us  by  his 
works;  and  therefore  we  must  judge  these  as  they  are,  discern- 
ing by  moral  sense  the  spirit  that  breathes  from  them,  and  reck- 
oning them  as  base  or  noble  by  the  influence  which  they  are 
fitted  to  exercise  upon  the  world. 

Not  by  the  influence  which  they  actually  exercise  upon  cer- 
tain individuals.  For  he  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul  is  deaf 
to  the  sweetest  strains  of  heaven-born  harmony ; and  he  whose 
heart  is  evil  will  set  foul  words  to  the  melodies  of  angels.  To 
the  vile  all  things  are  vile.  This  is  his  curse,  the  vengeful  fate 
which  pursues  him  because  he  has  sold  his  heart  to  sin.  For 
him  the  whole  world,  is  polluted.  Wealth  awakens  his  avarice; 
power  is  to  him  the  minister  of  selfish  ambition  and  cruelty ; 
beauty  in  art  or  nature  only  stirs  his  bestial  lust.  The  glow  of 
rich  colors,  the  imperishable  symmetry  of  pure  marbles,  the  soft 
cadences  of  music,  the  beauty  of  the  human  face  divine,  all  that 
is  fairest  in  the  world,  is  but  the  stimulant  for  his  foul  passions. 
He  reads  the  noblest  poems  only  to  distil  poison  from  them  ; 
with  greedy,  bestial  eyes  he  scans  the  purest  statues  and  pictures  ; 
he  cons  the  Bible  in  secret  only  to  find  food  for  an  unhallowed 
fancy.  Shall  we  therefore  destroy  the  works  of  Shakspere 
and  shatter  the  Venus  of  Melos  and  hide  the  Bible  in  cloistered 
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gloom  ? Even  then  vve  shall  not  help  this  thrice-accursed  man  ; 
for  the  fountain  of  evil  is  within  his  soul : among  the  very'  an- 
gels of  heaven  he  will  feed  his  heart  with  the  thoughts  of  hell. 

Nor  can  we  hope  to  save  this  man,  and  such  as  he,  by  any 
moral  ministry  of  art,  however  pure  and  strong.  Poems  and 
pictures  will  not  deliver  him  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into 
the  kingdom  of  light.  Art  cannot  create  morality  any'  more 
than  worship  can  create  religion.  There  must  be  first  a quicken- 
ing, an  awakening,  a new  birth  in  the  inner  nature  of  the  man, 
so  that  he  shall  know  the  good,  desire  it,  seek  it ; and  then  be- 
gins the  helpful,  cheering,  ennobling  influence  of  noble  art. 

Of  noble  art,  I say ; for  here  is  the  test  by  which  we  must 
distinguish  between  high  and  low,  good  and  evil,  in  works  of 
art.  Does  it  help  or  hinder  us  in  the  attainment  of  a pure  and 
lofty  character?  Does  it  lift  us  upward  or  allure  us  down- 
ward? Does  it  make  us  love  God  better  by  showing  us  the 
beauty  of  what  He  has  made,  and  love  our  fellow-men  better 
by  revealing  the  splendid  virtues  of  which  heroes  are  capable, 
the  grace  and  humor  of  the  most  humble  life?  Or  does  it  ap- 
peal to  our  baser  passions,  our  selfish  pride  and  avarice,  our  cruel 
anger,  our  unbridled  appetite  ? Here  is  a standard  no  less  real, 
and  far  higher,  than  the  canons  of  taste,  the  laws  of  symmetry 
and  beauty.  I do  not  deny  that  these  are  true  and  necessary'. 
There  is  a world  of  difference  between  fine  work  and  poor  work, — 
between  Milton’s  “ Paradise  Lost”  and  Pollok’s  “ Course  of 
Time,”  Raphael’s  Madonnas  and  Carlo  Dolci’s  simpering  in- 
anities, Michael  Angelo’s  Night  and  Morning  and  Rogers’ 
statuettes.  No  morality  can  obliterate  this  difference.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  no  art  can  obliterate  the  difference  between  things 
good  and  evil;  and  this  goes  deeper,  infinitely  deeper,  for  it 
divides  eternal  life  from  eternal  death. 

We  shall  not  always  find  it  easy  to  apply  this  moral  stand- 
ard to  works  of  art,  partly  because  our  own  ideal  is  too  dim  and 
confused;  partly  because  the  moral  influence  of  many  things  is 
vague,  delicate,  obscure ; and  partly  because  in  this  intricate 
world  evil  is  so  much  mixed  with  good  and  good  with  evil.  But 
sometimes  we  can  distinguish  clearly'  and  definitely,  and  often 
the  moral  quality  is  hidden  only  because  we  are  wilfully  blind 
to  it. 
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Take  for  instance  the  art  of  sculpture.  Is  it  possible  that 
any  sane  man  does  not  feel  the  difference  between  such  works 
as  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Ludovisi  Juno,  the  Venus  of  Melos, 
and  the  lascivious  nakednesses  in  marble  and  bronze  and  tinted 
porcelain  which  have  come  from  the  workshops  of  Paris  to  deco- 
rate our  homes?  Shall  we  accept  them  all  with  equal  complai- 
sance as  works  of  art  ? 

Or  take  the  poems  which  have  the  passion  of  love  for  their 
theme.  Is  there  not  a great  gulf  forever  fixed  between  Swin- 
burne’s “ Laus  Veneris”  and  Tennyson’s  “ Maud”  ? Are  they  not 
animated  by  different  spirits,  breathing  forth  effluences  as  dis- 
tinct as  the  heavy,  perfume-poisoned  air  of  the  seraglio,  and  the 
pure  breeze  of  summer  blowing  over  banks  of  flowers? 

In  every  field  of  art  this  difference  holds:  we  find  the  works 
of  darkness  and  the  works  of  light.  The  painter  who  seeks  his 
themes  among  the  scenes  of  war,  may  appeal  to  our  morbid  love 
of  horrors,  teaching  us  to  take  a strange  delight  in  streams  of 
blood  and  bursting  shells,  death-agonies  and  piles  of  corpses 
under  the  lurid  light  of  battle  ; or  he  may  exalt  mere  military 
glory,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  Then  we  shall  have 
pictures  like  those  infernal  scenes  of  battle-pride  and  blood-thirst 
which  decorate  the  walls  of  Versailles,  or  those  which  since  1870 
have  made  so  many  German  galleries  hateful.  But  if  the  painter 
seeks  to  show  the  glory  of  self-sacrifice,  courage,  endurance,  to 
make  us  feel  and  pity  the  sufferings  of  men  in  a good  cause,  then 
even  war  may  furnish  some  noble  pictures,  such  as  Miss  Thomp- 
son’s “ Roll-Call  in  the  Crimea.” 

So,  also,  in  the  painting  of  common  life  there  are  two  spirits. 
The  one  you  may  discern  in  the  canvases  of  Teniers  and  Brue- 
ghel ; brutal  boors,  carousing,  revelling,  fighting,  teaching  us  to 
despise  and  hate.  The  other  breathes  from  such  pictures  as  that 
priceless  interior  of  Peter  de  Hooghe’sin  the  Berlin  Museum,  or 
Millet’s  solemn  “ Angelus.”  The  sanctity  and  peaceful  joy  of  1 
home,  the  mysterious  depth  and  value  of  every  life  of  man,  the 
dignity  of  labor,  the  beauty  of  pure  humanity, — these  the  artist 
makes  us  feel  and  reverence  as  “ over  the  lowest  provinces  of 
man’s  existence  he  pours  the  glory  of  his  own  soul,  and  they 
rise,  in  shadow  and  sunshine,  softened  and  brightened,  into  a 
beauty  which  other  eyes  discern  not  in  the  highest.” 
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The  imagination  is  the  medium  through  which  this  moral 
influence  of  art  is  exerted.  And  to  a man  rightly  grounded  in 
ethics  it  is  of  greatest  value.  It  quickens,  informs,  enlightens 
the  moral  sense  ; reveals  the  inner  soul  of  men  and  things ; em- 
bodies evil  that  we  may  hate  it,  and  good  that  we  may  love  it ; 
discloses  the  far-reaching  flow  of  human  deeds  and  the  deep 
meaning  of  all  man’s  thoughts  and  actions:  thus  it  lifts  us  from 
the  realm  of  mechanical  and  unwilling  obedience  into  a higher 
region  where  morality  is  glad,  spontaneous,  vital.  This  is  the 
sphere  into  which  religion  leads  us  as  the  living  children  of  God. 
“Ye  that  love  the  Lord,  hate  evil.”  Not  a mere  sense  of  duty, 
but  a discerning  vision  of  the  imperishable  beauty  of  the  good, 
a deep  delight  in  adoring  service ; not  a mere  force-pumped  cur- 
rent of  thought  and  action  flowing  within  the  walls  of  law.  but  a 
living,  springing  fountain  of  love, — this  is  the  highest,  best  form 
of  spiritual  life.  And  we  welcome  all  that  helps  us  upward  into 
this  pure  region,  all  woven  harmonies  and  sweet  cadences  of 
music  and  of  words,  all  fair  colors  and  breathing  forms,  all 
worthy  monuments  of  heroes  and  magnificent  temples  of  wor- 
ship, all  works  of  human  skill  and  genius  which  teach  us  to  hate 
the  base  and  love  the  noble.  For  this  is  the  golden  dream  of 
the  highest  art. 


“ Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 

When  love  is  an  unerring  light 
And  joy  its  own  security. 

And  they  a blissful  course  may  hold 
E’en  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold, 

Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed, 

Yet  find  that  other  strength  according  to  their  need.” 

There  still  remains  the  practical  question  of  the  actual  influ- 
ence of  art  in  the  world : has  it  been  good  or  evil  ? Remains 
and  will  remain ; for  who  can  answer  it  finally  and  with  au- 
thority? Who  can  trace  the  subtile  tendencies  of  the  different 
forms  and  schools  of  art  in  their  historical  development,  detect 
the  spirit  which  has  animated  and  controlled  them,  measure 
their  legitimate  effects  apart  from  all  other  influences  which 
have  mingled  with  them,  strike  the  exact  balance  of  harm  and 
blessing,  and  pronounce  a verdict  for  or  against  ? Our  field  of 
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vision  is  limited  ; our  powers  of  analysis  are  defective.  We  can 
only  look  at  certain  periods  of  history,  at  certain  parts  of  the 
life  of  humanity,  and  beholding  art  as  an  active  and  necessary 
element  of  that  life,  we  can  say,  here  it  has  been  a curse  be- 
cause it  has  been  indifferent  or  hostile  to  ethics,  and  there  it 
has  been  a blessing  because  pervaded  by  moral  sentiment  and 
guided  by  moral  law.  If  we  attempt  to  make  a general  esti- 
mate, it  will  depend  largely  upon  our  point  of  view,  but  chiefly 
upon  the  spirit  and  temper  of  our  minds,  the  kind  of  faith  that 
is  in  us.  If  we  are  pessimists,  believing  more  strongly  in  the 
devil  than  in  God,  we  will  think  the  world  is  growing  worse 
and  art  is  helping.to  destroy  it.  If  we  are  optimists,  believing 
more  strongly  in  God  than  in  the  devil,  we  will  think  the  world 
is  growing  better  and  art  is  helping  to  uplift  and  bless  it.  And 
whichever  side  we  take,  we  shall  find  no  lack  of  illustrations  and 
arguments. 

But  apart  from  this  natural  distinction  between  the  critics  of 
hope  and  the  critics  of  despair,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an- 
other circumstance  which  has  given  to  many  modern  estimates 
of  the  moral  influence  of  art  a dark  and  sombre  cast.  I mean 
the  fact  that  the  period  of  artistic  development  best  known  to 
us,  most  generally  studied  and  widely  admired,  is  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  a period  which  produced  at  once  the  most  beauti- 
ful paintings  and  the  most  corrupt  men  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
It  is  his  knowledge  of  this  period  that  has  colored  the  writings 
of  Ruskin  with  such  gloomy  hues,  made  him  write  those  mag- 
nificent Jeremiads  of  art,  made  him  liken  the  names  of  great 
painters  to  the  passing  bells  of  national  glory,  and  declare  that 
“ at  the  moment  when  in  any  kingdom  you  point  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  greatest  artists  you  point  also  to  the  determined 
hour  of  the  nation’s  decline.” 

Was  it  then  art  that  destroyed  Italy,  filled  her  with  horrible 
corruption,  debased  and  degraded  her,  in  the  age  of  the  Renais-  1 
sance?  Or  was  it  rather  something  else  that  destroyed  first 
Italy  and  then  Italian  art?  A false  and  worldly  church,  a re- 
ligion enslaved  and  polluted  by  the  traditions  of  men,  a selfish 
political  system  which  threw  unlimited  power  into  the  hands  of 
soldier-nobles  and  merchant-princes, — these  were  the  influences 
which  wrought  the  downfall  of  Italy;  and  with  her  fell  her  art. 
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That  bright  promise  of  a glorious  day  which  had  dawned  in 
Cimabue  was  extinguished.  No  longer,  as  in  the  times  of  Gi- 
otto, the  Pisani,  Angelico,  and  the  early  Florentines,  working  in 
the  spirit  of  broad  humanity  and  moral  power  for  the  welfare 
and  delight  of  the  people,  art,  under  the  insidious  influence  of 
that  corrupt  church  whose  foundation-doctrine  was  that  every 
man,  and  even  God  himself,  has  his  price,  bartered  her  birthright 
for  a mess  of  pottage,  and  bent  herself  in  the  spirit  of  mercen- 
ary greed  to  minister  selfish  and  often  sensual  pleasure  to  the 
rich  and  luxurious  classes. 

But  is  Italian  painting  the  only  or  the  highest  development 
of  art?  I think  not.  Greek  sculpture,  Gothic  architecture, 
English  poetry,  are  even  higher  triumphs  of  human  genius  ; and 
these  were  wrought  among  strong,  noble,  and  triumphant  peo- 
ple. The  age  of  Pheidias  was  the  brightest  and  purest  period 
of  Athenian  history.  The  great  cathedrals  which  rose  from  the 
soil  of  France  and  Germany  and  England  into  the  all-over- 
arching  heaven,  embodying  in  their  mysterious  growth  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  hosts  of  unknown  artists,  were  built 
by  nations  whose  force,  moral  and  physical,  was  great  and  in- 
creasing. The  golden  age  of  English  poetry  was  the  age  of 
England’s  power  and  glory  under  the  vigorous  sway  of  the  Vir- 
gin Queen. 

But,  mark  you,  the  temper  and  purpose  of  these  arts  was 
clearly  moral.  The  Greek  sculptor  carved  in  ivory  and  gold 
the  statue  of  the  bright-eyed  Pallas,  goddess  of  heavenly  wisdom, 
whose  teaching  is 

“Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, — 

These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power.” 


And  this  he  set,  not  in  the  palace  of  some  rich  patron,  but  high 
on  the  Acropolis,  where  it  should  speak  of  truth  and  temper- 
ance to  all  the  people.  The  many  architects  and  workmen  of 
the  great  churches  and  cathedrals  were  builders  for  God  and 
man,  repeating  with  wondering  love  the  lines  and  forms  of  na- 
ture in  their  work,  rearing  temples  of  worship  not  for  the  select 
elect,  but  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  might  bow  together  be- 
fore the  Lord,  the  Maker  of  them  all.  The  poets  whose  lofty 
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verse  is  the  proudest  monument  of  England’s  glory  wrote  in 
the  love  of  goodness  and  the  hatred  of  evil,  wrote  so  that  their 
art  has  been  a fountain  of  life  and  health  to  the  race. 

Here,  I think,  as  inheritors  of  the  splendid  legacy  of  English 
poetry,  we  can  speak  without  doubt  or  hesitation.  When  we 
talk  of  the  moral  influence  of  sculpture  or  painting  or  music 
upon  other  races  in  other  ages,  there  must  be  something  of 
guess-work,  there  may  be  something  of  exaggeration,  in  what 
we  say.  But  the  influence  of  our  own  art  (the  highest  and 
purest)  upon  our  own  race  is  beyond  all  question.  Trace  the 
history  of  English  poetry  from  its  beginnings  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  you  shall  see  that  it  has  always  been  pervaded 
with  moral  purpose  and  instinct  with  moral  power.  It  has  ex- 
posed the  corruptions  and  helped  to  overthrow  the  dominion  of 
a false  priesthood.  It  has  been  the  foe  of  tyrants  and  the  herald 
of  liberty.  It  has  revealed  the  imperishable  beauty  of  nature 
and  the  dignity  of  simple  manhood.  It  has  deepened  the  love 
of  home  and  country  and  humanity.  It  has  kindled  lofty  emo- 
tions and  embodied  high  ideals.  It  has  lifted  the  race  to  a 
nobler  level  of  moral  life.  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Mil- 
ton,  Pope,  Cowper,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Tennyson, — 
these  have  been  the  most  potent  teachers,  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  England  and  her  children.  And  if  there  is  to-day  any- 
thing fine  and  strong,  any  distinctive  quality  of  moral  purity 
and  power  in  the  character  of  the  English  race,  it  is  largely  due 
to  the  mighty  and  blessed  influence  of  English  poetry. 

By  the  honorable  glory  of  that  poetry  we  protest  against 
the  false  and  degrading  doctrine  that  art  has  no  concern  with 
the  moral  life.  We  refuse  to  welcome  these  new  poets  who 
come  to  us 

“ With  poisonous  honey  stol’n  from  France,” 

caring  not  for  false  or  true,  caring  not  for  base  or  noble,  wor- 
shipping only  that  beauty  which  is  outward  and  sensuous,  and 
singing  in  melodious  verse  the  Cyprian  Aphrodite.  We  will 
not  have  their  shrill  falsetto  in  the  choir  of  England’s  true  sing- 
ers. We  will  not  turn  away  at  their  call  from  the 


“ God-gifted  organ-voice  of  England,” 
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or  forsake  for  them  the  pure,  sweet  notes  of  him  who  wears  the 
laurel  from  the  brows 

“ Of  him  that  uttered  nothing  base.” 

We  will  demand,  not  from  our  poets  only,  but  from  all  our 
artists,  work  which  shall  cheer  and  bless  and  strengthen  us,  an 
art  which  shall  help  us  to  live  more  happily  and  nobly,  the 
beautiful  embodiment  of  that  word  proceeding  from  the  Spirit 
of  all  truth  and  beauty. 

Whatsoever  things  are  pure  and  lovely  and  of  good  report , if 
there  be  any  virtue  and  if  there  be  any  praise , think  on  these 
things. 


Henry  J.  van  Dyke,  Jr. 


THE  LATEST  IRISH  LEGISLATION  AND  ITS 
PRINCIPLES. 


IF  any  one  otherwise  intelligent,  but  strange  to  the  affairs  and 
recent  history  of  the  Western  World,  were  suddenly  to  light 
upon  the  Arrears  of  Rent  Act  and  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  for  Ireland,  he  would  have  no 
small  difficulty  in  discovering  amidst  the  mass  of  technical  de- 
tail the  clear  and  strong  principles  which  underlie  the  whole  of 
the  legislation.  He  would  see  at  once  that  it  is  revolutionary 
legislation,  or,  speaking  more  correctly,  legislation  for  an  epoch 
of  revolution.  But  he  might  not  see  at  once  that  both  the 
criminal  and  the  civil  side  of  the  legislation  had  their  origin  in  a 
firm  intention  to  do  simple  justice  to  a dependent  province,  and, 
as  far  as  might  be,  to  undo  centuries  of  perverse  misgovernment. 
Tho  one  of  the  measures  is  sharply  punitive  and  the  other 
considerately  remedial,  they  both  would  be  found  to  have  their 
roots  in  a determined  desire  to  impart  to  Ireland,  if  it  was  not 
too  late,  the  blessings  of  order,  of  security,  and  the  conditions 
needed  for  national  self-development. 

The  policy  and  contents  of  the  last  Irish  Land  Act  have  been  ex- 
amined in  a recent  number  of  this  Review.  The  general  objects 
of  the  Act  were  to  interpose  a forcible  court  of  arbitration  be- 
tween the  tenants  of  the  smaller  classes  of  farms  in  Ireland 
and  their  landlords,  so  as  to  ascertain  by  a strictly  judicial  pro- 
cess what  were  not  merely  the  legal  rights  but  the  morally 
equitable  claims  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  of  tenancy,  and  to 
adjudicate  upon  all  disputes  between  them, — whether  founded 
on  alleged  excess  of  rent,  on  unreasonable  evictions,  or  on  im- 
pediments to  a free  exercise  of  the  right  of  transfer  of  interest. 
Not  only  rules  of  common  and  statute  law  and  the  terms  of 
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written  engagements  were  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
“ Land  Court,”  but  local  customs,  habitual  practice  of  the  parties, 
and  generally  reasonable  expectations  as  founded  on  presumed 
consent.  In  fact  an  unprecedented  latitude  was  allowed  to  a 
purely  judicial  body  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  all  rational 
(or  even  irrational)  grounds  of  complaint  of  harsh,  vindictive,  or 
even  severely  and  narrowly  economic  usage  of  a tenant  by  his 
richer  landlord. 

The  justification  of  such  a stringent  measure  as  this  was  found 
in  such  facts  as  the  pauperization  of  Ireland,  which  was  being 
rapidly  brought  about  by  evictions  and  the  consequent  discon- 
tent, disloyalty,  and  criminality  prevailing  among  large  classes  of 
the  population.  Some  of  the  broader  historical  grounds  for 
such  exceptional  land  legislation  (partaking  in  the  eyes  of  many 
persons  of  the  nature  of  confiscation)  will  be  examined  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  article. 

The  true  explanation  of  the  “Arrears  of  Rent  Act”  passed  in 
1882,  and  following  upon  the  “ Land  Law  Act”  of  1881,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  policy  and  operation  of  the  latter  Act.  The  Act  of 
1882  is  indeed  the  complement  of  the  former  Act,  called  for  in 
order  to  give  it  its  requisite  universality  and  to  avoid  its  being  a 
nominal  or  partial  and  not  a real  and  general  boon. 

It  was  foreseen  at  the  time  that  the  Land  Act  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  it  was  proved,  as  soon  as  it  was  put  into  operation, 
that  large  classes  of-’the  tenants  whom  it  was  especially  designed 
to  benefit  could  not  come  into  court  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Act,  because  their  rent  was  already  so  far  in  arrears  that, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act  itself,  they  were  liable  to  eviction.  If 
they  could  once  be  relieved  from  this  situation  and  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  tenants  who,  it  might  be  by  mere  good  luck, 
had  happened  just  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed  to  be  not  in 
debt  to  their  landlords  (tho  just  on  the  verge  of  insolvency 
through  excessive  efforts  to  meet  an  exorbitant  rent),  they  could 
come  into  court  and  have  their  rent  readjusted,  or  they  could  sell 
their  holdings  and  receive  the  market-price  of  their  tenant-right. 

The  difficulty  was  how  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands  of 
the  landlord  either  for  his  unpaid  arrears  of  rent  or  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  right  to  exchange  an  insolvent  for  a solvent  tenant. 
Mr.  Gladstone  adopted  the  bold  expedient  of  applying  the  funds 
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which  had  resulted  from  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church 
to  the  purpose  of  paying  a certain  composition  for  these  arrears; 
and  when  these  funds  were  exhausted  the  consolidated  fund 
might,  Mr.  Gladstone  held,  be  properly  resorted  to  to  make  up 
the  deficit. 

The  conditions  for  admitting  composition  for  arrears  accord- 
ing to  the  Act  are  (i)  that  the  tenant  has  paid  the  rent  for  one 
year,  ending  the  30th  of  November,  1881  ; that  (2)  antecedent 
arrears  are  due  to  the  landlord  ; and  that  (3)  the  Land  Court 
is  satisfied  that  “ the  tenant  is  unable  to  discharge  such  antece- 
dent arrears  without  loss  of  his  holding  or  deprivation  of  the 
means  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  it.” 

The  terms  of  the  composition  are  that  the  landlord  is  to 
receive,  by  order  of  the  Court,  “ a sum  equal  to  one  half  of  such 
antecedent  arrears but  the  whole  sum  so  paid,  by  way  of 
composition,  is  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  yearly  rent 
payable  and  paid  on  the  30th  of  November,  1881.  The  only 
holdings  to  which  the  Act  applies  are  those  which  were  valued 
“ under  the  Acts  relating  to  the  valuation  of  ratable  property 
in  Ireland  at  not  more  than  thirty  pounds  a year.” 

Lord  Salisbury,  by  his  amendments  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  did  his  utmost  to  render  the  Act  optional  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord  and  not  compulsory  upon  him.  But  the  admission 
of  this  amendment  would  have  been  counter  to  one  main  object 
of  the  whole  Act  and  to  the  general  policy  of  the  legislation  for 
Ireland  of  which  it  formed  a part.  The  one  object  of  the  Act  and 
of  the  general  policy  was  to  prevent  existing  tenants  being 
turned  out  of  their  holdings  at  all  if  they  were  able,  in  the  eye 
of  a competent  court,  to  pay  a fairly  adjusted  rent.  It  was  not 
enough  to  make  a satisfactory  monetary  arrangement  between 
a landlord  and  his  tenant.  It  was  intended  to  rehabilitate  the 
tenants  as  occupiers  of  their  little  farms,  and  to  prevent  their 
landlords  turning  them  out  on  any  pretext  whatever  short  of 
their  proved  inability  to  pay  a judicially  fixed  rent.  This  policy 
was  in  the  course  of  being  accomplished,  and  the  main  obstacle 
to  its  complete  achievement  was  the  handle  afforded  to  unreason- 
able landlords  by  the  accident  that  tenants  who  owed  arrears  of 
rent  were  in  their  power.  If  these  tenants  were  still  left  in  their 
landlord’s  power,  through  the  landlord  being  able  (as  Lord 
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Salisbury  advised)  to  put  on  a veto  on  the  judicial  composition 
for  arrears,  this  part  of  the  policy  would  be  abortive. 

In  reference  to  this  amendment  Mr.  Gladstone  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  August  9th,  “ I affirm  that  the  Lords’ 
amendment,  as  distinguished  from  what  we  are  prepared  to 
agree  to,  would,  if  embodied  in  the  bill,  prevent  a tenant  unable 
to  discharge  his  arrears  from  going  into  court  and  reaping  the 
benefit  for  the  sake  of  securing  which  Parliament  has  been  con- 
tent, in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  and  objections  which  we 
admit,  to  pass  such  a bill.  Now,  if  that  be  so — and  I believe 
that  it  is  most  strictly  so — surely  it  is  impossible  that  such  a 
claim  can  be  seriously  advanced  and  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
conflict  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.” 

The  result  was  that  the  Lords  had  to  consent  to  the  rejection 
of  their  amendment  by  the  Commons  and  the  substitution  in  its 
place  of  a clause  which  bore  the  appearance  of  a compromise, — 
to  the  effect  that  ten  days’  notice  must  be  given  on  either  side 
before  going  into  court. 

Another  amendment  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  was  substantially 
accepted  by  the  Commons,  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recommendation, 
and  now  appears  as  part  of  the  first  clause  of  the  Act.  The 
words  of  the  clause  are  : “ Provided,  that  in  the  event  of  a sale 
of  the  tenancy  within  seven  years  from  the  making  of  such  order 
[for  payment  of  composition  for  arrears],  the  arrears  of  rent 
dealt  with  by  such  order  and  not  satisfied  by  payment  or  remis- 
sion shall,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  year  of  such  arrears 
nor  one  half  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  be  a sum  payable  to 
the  landlord  out  of  such  proceeds  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Land  Law  Act  of  1881.” 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  consenting  to  an  amendment  of  this  nature, 
explained  that  in  such  a case,  by  the  hypothesis,  two  years’ 
arrears  would  already  have  been  compounded  for  out  of  public 
money  ; and  that  one  more  year’s  arrears,  but  certainty  not  more, 
might  be  treated  “as  representing  in  Ireland  a true  and  substan- 
tial property.”  He  further  said  that  such  an  assumption  could 
only  be  made  “ to  a certain  extent  ” and  upon  “ reaching  over  a 
moderate  term.”  He  recognized  that  in  Ulster,  under  the  old 
custom  of  the  province,  the  landlord  had  had  a lien  upon  the 
proceeds  of  the  tenant’s  interest  in  case  of  its  sale,  and  he 
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liad  been  able  to  recoup  himself  out  of  the  proceeds  of  that  sale' 
for  his  arrears  of  rent.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  also  noticed  that  “it 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  recognize  the  claim  of  the  landlord 
irrespectively  of  the  amount  of  the  arrears,  because,  again,” 
said  he,  “ in  order  to  have  a true  comprehension  of  this  subject 
we  must  fall  back  upon  the  fact  that  a practice  has  existed  in 
Ireland  upon  certain  estates — not  very  few  in  number,  tho 
far  from  being  the  generality — of  keeping  alive  arrears  for  a 
course  of  years,  not  regarding  them  as  an  asset  capable  of  being 
completely  realized,  but  rather  as  a powerful  leverage  by  which 
to  obtain  the  measures  which  the  landlord  might  desire.” 

Under  a special  clause  of  the  Act  the  benefit  of  it,  less  some 
restrictions,  was  extended  to  a higher  class  of  tenants,  those 
whose  holding  was  valued  at  a sum  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds 
a year.  In  the  case  of  arrears  being  due  from  this  class  of  tenants 
the  Court  might  order  a similar  payment  to  the  landlord  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  difference  being  that  in  the  case  of  this 
higher  class  of  tenants  the  holding  was  to  be  charged  with  the 
repayment  of  the  advance  by  a rent-charge  of  five  per  cent  on 
the  advance,  payable  half-yearly. 

The  two  great  questions  of  political  principle  raised  by  the 
debate  on  the  Arrears  Bill  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  cer- 
tainly involved  in  it  even  where  not  distinctly  raised,  were,  first, 
whether  a landlord  who  might  be  held  by  his  tenant’s  default  to 
have  acquired  a vested  right  of  ejecting  him  and  of  choosing  a 
new  tenant  could  be  despoiled  of  this  right  and  compelled  to 
continue  his  tenant  in  his  holding  on  being  paid  a pecuniary 
compensation  for  unpaid  arrears ; and,  secondly,  whether  the 
Irish  Church  funds  and  the  general  funds  of  the  British  Empire 
could  be  properly  turned  to  account  for  the  payment  of  this 
composition.  The  question  involved  in  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  the  claim  of  the  landlord  for  a payment  of  a portion  of 
his  arrears  on  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  lies  outside  these 
two  leading  problems,  tho,  as  has  been  shown,  of  consider- 
able importance  in  itself. 

The  justification  of  such  a stringent  policy  could  only  be 
found  in  what  may  be  called  the  ethics  of  political  revolution. 
Misgovernment  in  the  past  brings  about  a state  of  things  in 
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which  the  law  is  no  longer  habitually  obeyed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  This  state  of  things  in  any  national  society  is 
anomalous  and  can  only  be  met  by  anomalous  remedies.  The 
elementary  notions  of  mutual  confidence  and  friendly  relation- 
ship between  class  and  class  have  to  be  re-created,  as  from  the 
first.  For  the  moment  society  must  be  treated  as  hardly 
emerged  out  of  its  primitive  condition;  and  all  classes,  even  those 
most  civilized  themselves,  are  obliged  to  forego  the  settled 
rights  and  advantages  laboriously  accumulated  by  generations 
of  struggle  and  “ the  long  result  of  time.”  Even  well-recognized 
legal  rights  become  anachronisms,  and  a universal  sacrifice  is 
called  for  in  the  cause  of  the  primary  interests  of  security  and 
social  order. 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  revolutionary  legislation,  and  no 
better  example  of  it  could  be  presented  than  the  Irish  Land 
Act  of  1 88 1,  followed  by  the  Arrears  of  Rent  Act  of  1882.  Both 
of  these  Acts  call  for  sacrifices  of  a kind  which  in  ordinary  times 
would  be  properly  held  to  war  against  every  principle  of  equal 
and  just  legislation.  Landlords  are  invited,  and  indeed  com- 
pelled, to  abate  what  they  and  their  ancestors  have  been  taught 
to  regard  as  their  inexpugnable  legal  claims.  The  whole  State 
and  the  national  taxpayer  is  induced  to  contribute  toward  the 
reparation  of  a loss  which  the  exceptional  legislation  brings 
with  it,  or  rather  which  it  shifts  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
tenant  to  those  of  the  landlord.  The  only  apology  for  these 
desperate  remedies  is  to  be  found  in  the  historical  relations  of 
Ireland  to  England,  some  account  of  which  will  be  given  fur- 
ther on. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  necessary  to  cast  a glance  upon  an- 
other Act  of  the  session  of  1882,  apparently  of  a very  different 
character  from  the  Arrears  of  Rent  Act  and  yet  having  a very 
close  connection  with  its  policy.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
stringent  provisions  of  the  “ Prevention  of  Crime  Act”  was  the 
flagrant  murders  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke 
in  the  Phoenix  Park.  The  extreme  severity  of  the  Act  has  been 
objected  to  from  the  first  not  only  by  enlightened  Irishmen  but 
by  many  English  Liberal  members  of  Parliament.  The  best- 
founded  objection  to  it  is  that  it  was  devised  under  a panic,  and 
that,  for  the  sake  of  striking  at  an  insignificantly  small  assassi- 
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nation  society,  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  Irishmen  were 
needlessly  sacrificed. 

The  Act  enables  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  direct,  when  he 
sees  it  to  be  necessary,  certain  classes  of  offences — that  is,  trea- 
son or  treason-felony;  murder  or  manslaughter;  attempt  to 
murder ; aggravated  crimes  of  violence  against  the  person ; 
arson ; attacks  on  dwelling-houses — to  be  tried  by  a Special 
Commission  Court.  This  court  is  to  sit  without  a jury  and  to 
consist  of  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  of  whom  must 
concur  for  the  conviction  of  a person  tried  before  them.  An 
appeal  is  allowed  in  all  cases  to  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal, 
which  may  quash  the  conviction  or  reduce  the  penalty  but  not 
increase  it. 

The  Act  gives  special  powers  for  enabling  ordinary  criminal 
trials  to  be  removed  to  places  more  favorable  for  a fair  hearing 
and  for  the  substitution  of  special  for  common  jurors. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  large  powers  conferred  upon  him 
of  prohibiting  public  meetings  and  by  proclaiming  districts  of 
rendering  persons  “ out  of  their  place  of  abode  at  any  time 
after  one  hour  later  than  sunset  and  before  sunrise,  under  cir- 
cumstances giving  rise  to  a reasonable  suspicion  of  a criminal 
intent,  liable  to  be  arrested  and  to  have  to  give  account  of  them- 
selves. In  proclaimed  districts  strangers  found  under  suspicious 
circumstances  are  liable  to  be  arrested  ; and  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant is  empowered  arbitrarily  to  seize  and  forfeit  all  copies  of 
newspapers  circulated  in  Ireland  which  “ appear”  to  him  to 
contain  matter  inciting  to  the  commission  of  treason  or  of  any 
act  of  violence  or  intimidation.  The  “ Alien  Act,”  which 
enables  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  order  all  aliens  to  depart  out 
of  the  kingdom  under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  is  re-enacted. 

The  effect  of  such  an  Act  as  this  will  be  determined  by  the 
way  in  which  it  is  enforced,  and  as  far  as  present  experience 
goes  it  seems  as  if  good  and  not  evil  will  come  from  it.  Already 
by  the  removal  of  an  accused  prisoner  to  Dublin  he  has  been 
convicted  by  a jury  for  murder  and  hanged.  Nor  are  there  any 
complaints  of  an  undue  use  of  the  perilous  clauses  for  the  sup- 
pression of  newspapers  and  the  banishment  of  foreigners.  It 
was  feared,  indeed,  at  first  that  the  bill  displayed  a recurrence 
to  the  spirit  of  English  rancor  against  Ireland  which  would 
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awake  the  slumbering  flames  of  Irish  animosity  and  do  away 
with  all  the  pacific  influence  of  the  land  legislation.  But  the 
best  excuse  for  the  policy  of  the  Act  was  that  if  the  condition 
of  things  was  revolutionary  enough  to  call  for  unexampled  land 
legislation,  the  mere  objection  of  want  of  constitutional  pre- 
cedent and  suspension  of  constitutional  right  could  not  prevail. 
The  whole  question  was  how  order  and  security  could,  for  the 
moment,  be  best  secured.  The  important  point  is  that  this 
legislation  is  exceptional  and  therefore  temporary. 

It  appears  that  the  two  great  Acts  of  this  session  at  last 
exhibit  the  British  Parliament  in  the  attitude  of  grappling 
bravely,  consistently,  and  not  unwisely  with  the  chronic  ills  of 
Ireland.  The  true  seat  of  these  ills  lies  in  the  far  past.  But 
the  inquiry  into  their  history  is  not  a mere  antiquarian  indul- 
gence. It  may  have  a pertinence  to  remedies  yet  needed  for 
Ireland.  It  certainly  has  a pertinence  for  other  countries  for 
which  the  precedent  of  British  policy  in  Ireland  may  be  either 
a beacon  or  an  example. 

It  was  the  first  misfortune  of  Ireland  that  in  an  age  of  feu- 
dalism Ireland  alone  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  never 
was  feudalized.  She  derived  no  advantage  from  contemporary 
feudalism. 

It  is  often  asked,  To  what  irreconcilable  or  unmanageable 
temper  of  the  Irish  people  is  it  due  that  institutions  which  civ- 
ilized England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Germany  only  vexed, 
alienated,  and  barbarized  Ireland  ? The  answer  is  the  obvious 
one  that,  owing  to  its  geographical  remoteness,  the  circumstances 
of  its  so-called  “conquest”  by  Henry  II.,  and  its  deeply  rooted 
Celtic  institutions,  Ireland  was  always  outside  the  feudal  system. 
The  essence  of  that  system  was  hierarchical  subordination. 
But  the  English  who  led  the  settlement  in  Ireland  in  Henry  II.’s 
time,  and  after,  easily  shook  off  their  allegiance  to  their  own 
feudal  superior  and  king,  while  they  wholly  failed  to  generate 
habits  of  loyalty  and  reciprocal  submission  for  any  purpose 
whatever  among  themselves.  The  annals  of  the  times  and  the 
works  of  all  later  historians  are  full  of  complaints  of  the  imper- 
fect way  in  which  the  English  annexation  was  carried  out.  In 
form,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  country  was  professedly  held  to  be 
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in  subjection  to  England  ; but  facts  were  too  openly  opposed  to 
the  truth  of  any  such  assumption  for  it  to  be  recognized  con- 
sistently even  in  State  papers.  The  English  in  Ireland  were 
regarded  not  as  in  undisputed  military  occupation  of  a definite 
territory,  but  as  colonists  having  a precarious  tenure  of  certain 
outlying  portions  of  a soil  in  the  possession  of  barbarians.  The 
native  Irish  were  the  English  king’s  “ Irish  enemies.”  The 
ancient  laws  and  institutions  were  neither  effectually  suppressed 
nor,  as  was  afterwards  done  in  Scotland,  recognized  and  incor- 
porated in  a newly  imposed  system  of  law.  They  were  simply 
despised  and  left  out  of  account.  They  were  thus  allowed  to 
acquire  all  the  strength  of  hereditary  customs  endeared  as  the 
symbols  of  resistance  to  an  alien  invader,  till  the  time  came  at 
which  the  native  laws  had  to  be  openly  proscribed  and,  if  pos- 
sible counteracted.  Hinc  illce  lacrymce. 

It  thus  came  about  that  the  better  suited  were  feudal  institu- 
tions for  England,  the  less  suited  was  the  partial  application  of 
them  to  Ireland.  They  could  not  succeed  anywhere  by  being 
complete  in  their  equipment  and  universal  in  their  reach.  The 
iron  hold  of  habit  and  regularity  which  they  had  upon  those 
really  submitted  to  them  unfitted  the  same  persons  to  under- 
stand and  govern  those  who  had  been  submitted  to  a very  differ- 
ent training.  A feudal  society,  even  at  its  best,  could  only  sub- 
sist side  by  side  with  a non-feudal  society  by  contemptuously 
leaving  it  to  itself  or  by  impotent  attempts  at  forcible  compres- 
sion or  extinction.  The  English  in  Ireland  tried  both  methods. 
They  alternately  neglected  and  domineered,  despised  and  vio- 
lently assaulted.  The  result  was  not  better  but  worse  because 
English  society  in  Ireland  became  internally  disorganized  and 
lost  its  own  feudal  cohesion.  The  feudal  superior  in  England 
lost  his  hold  over  his  own  liege  vassals  on  what  was,  in  fact,  a 
foreign  soil ; and,  consequently,  the  growing  acquirements  of 
England  in  constitutional  science  and  practice  were  never  com-  ' 
municated  to  Ireland.  The  English  carried  with  them  to  Ireland 
the  predatory  habits,  without  the  discipline,  of  feudalism,  while 
the  native  Irish  suffered  all  the  disorganization  of  invasion  with- 
out profiting  from  the  contact  it  brought  with  a more  advanced 


race. 
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Another  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  the  English  in 
Ireland  is  the  political  bearing  of  land  laws,  especially  when  the 
relations  of  a conquering  to  a conquered  race  are  concerned. 

The  essence  of  the  feudal  tie  from  the  first  was  not  so  much 
mere  reciprocity  of  obligation  as  estimated  obligation.  It  was 
far  more  of  a legal  than  of  a moral  tie,  or  rather  the  original 
quasi-moral  obligation  rapidly  generated  the  distinctest  of  legal 
obligations.  Feudal  law  and  feudal  lawyers  combined  with  sur- 
viving Roman  law  to  create  the  bulk  of  the  law  of  all  the  States 
of  Europe  which  is  not  purely  commercial.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  open  an  old  French  treatise  on  the  customs  of  Paris,  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  of  Rheims  to  understand  how  precise,  far-reaching, 
and  minute  were  the  legal  regulations  to  which  the  feudal  sys- 
tem gave  rise.  English  tenures,  even  as  simplified  by  the  cen- 
tralizing reform  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror,  were  full 
of  technicalities  which  it  required  all  the  energy  of  the  chancel- 
lor and  the  legislature  to  moderate  in  order  to  secure  some 
measure  of  practical  justice. 

This  severity  of  calculable  monetary  relationship  thus  became 
the  most  marked  feature  of  the  English  land  system.  It  has  no 
doubt  been  readily  assimilated  by  the  English  people,  to  whom 
it  has,  probably,  from  the  first  been  not  uncongenial.  It  has 
also  been  productive  of,  or  at  least  compatible  with,  the  best 
agriculture,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  English  nation  at  home  has 
prospered  under  the  system  of  a tenancy  of  land  based  wholly 
on  the  regular  payment  of  rent. 

But  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  were  just  the  reverse.  Not 
only,  as  has  been  seen,  did  the  feudal  usages  never  extend  them- 
selves or  take  root  in  Ireland,  but  the  tenure  of  land  had,  from 
the  dawn  of  civilization  in  that  country,  up  to,  and  long  after, 
the  English  conquest  been  based  upon  wholly  deficient  ideas. 
The  Celtic  tenures  were  primarily  rooted  in  tribal,  and  therefore 
in  personal,  relationships;  and  no  necessities  for  military  organi- 
zation on  a large  scale  ever  arose  to  effect  a transmutation  of 
what  was  indefinite  in  these  relationships  into  definite  and  calcu- 
lable services.  The  cultivation  and  appropriation  of  each  assigned 
portion  of  the  national  soil  was  bound  up  with  the  sentiments 
springing  from  the  consciousness  of  a common  kindred  and  a 
common  stock.  The  sense  of  private  ownership  was  merged  in, 
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and  softened  by,  preponderating  sympathies  of  a kind  which 
stirred  the  affections  rather  than  kept  alive  a jealous  and  self- 
absorbed  vigilance.  Thus  while  in  feudalized  societies  legal  dis- 
tinctions and  legal  rights  and  duties  only  too  easily  took  shape 
and  rapidly  were  hardened  into  sharply  marked  and  clearly  un- 
derstood lines  of  demarcation  between  class  and  class,  in  Celtic 
Ireland  everything  tended  to  keep  legal  definition  in  abeyance, 
and  to  foster  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  that  if  there  was  any 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  the  actual  cultivator  and  no  other  was  he. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  further  the  conflict  of  ideas 
which  the  introduction  of  English  institutions  into  Ireland  must 
have  brought  about,  even  had  that  introduction  been  made  with 
some  attempt  at  completeness  and  intelligent  consideration  for 
the  state  of  things  which  had  to  be  superseded.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  feudalism  introduced  into  Ireland  was  already 
internally  disorganized  ; that  no  serious  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  extend  effective  English  administration  over  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  Irish  territory;  and  that  the  smallest  possible 
consideration  was  ever  given  to  the  peculiarities  of  original  Irish 
tenures  or  to  the  discrepancy  between  Irish  and  English  senti- 
ment as  to  the  ownership  of  land.  The  practice  of  “ absentee- 
ism,” which  is  an  old  disease  in  the  conduct  of  the  English  rela- 
tions with  Ireland  and  was  specially  legislated  against  by  Eng- 
lish statutes,  was  only  one  distinct  exhibition  of  the  disparity 
between  feudal  and  Celtic  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  respon- 
sibilities of  tenure.  It  might  well  be  that  a feudal  lord  con- 
ceived he  had  no  further  duties  to  his  vassal  than  to  leave  him 
— and  perhaps  protect  him — in  undisturbed  occupation  of  the 
territory  granted  to  him,  and  perhaps  to  accept  his  son  or  alienee 
as  his  substitute  on  payment  of  the  customary  fines  and  dues. 
As  for  the  vassal,  he  expected  nothing  from  his  lord  but  secure 
possession  of  his  land  and  exemption  from  irregular  or  immod- 
erate exactions.  The  notion  of  the  lord’s  residence  near  his 
vassals  was  no  part  of  the  feudal  idea,  and,  except  in  the  case 
of  manors,  was  rather  alien  to  it  than  otherwise,  because  of  the 
strictly  military  possession  on  which  the  idea  mainly  rested. 
As  was  said  above,  the  relations  between  a vassal  and  his  lord, 
tho  personal  in  one  sense,  yet  always  tended  to  become  definite, 
legal,  and  precisely  determined. 
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No  more  need  be  said  to  show  why  it  was  that  “ absenteeism” 
was  a practice  at  once  the  most  natural  to  the  English  landlord 
and  most  abhorrent  to  the  temper  and  moral  requirements  of 
the  Irish  tenant.  The  Irish  tenant  knew  no  obligation  to  one 
who  did  not,  at  least  by  his  personal  presence,  represent  and 
recall  the  blood  of  the  leader  of  his  sept. 

The  English  landlord  could  not  see  how  his  tenant  could  ask 
more  of  him  than  undisturbed  possession  of  his  estate  and  pro- 
tection against  eviction. 

The  mere  fact  that  in  Ireland  the  common  practice  is  for  the 
tenant  to  make  his  own  repairs  out  of  materials  provided  by 
himself,  and  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  England,  might  of 
itself  have  indicated  not  merely  a different  basis  for  compensation 
for  improvements,  but  a different  relationship,  from  the  first, 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  law  of  prescription  for  land 
in  all  countries  is  based  on  the  inconvenience  of  disturbing  long- 
used  rights  and  of  disappointing  the  natural  expectations  and 
sentiments  founded  on  undisputed  possession  of  the  soil.  But 
these  expectations  and  sentiments — which  attach  to  the  long- 
unquestioned  use  of  all  material  things — attach  with  far  greater 
strength  to  the  use  of  land  because  of  its  requiring  personal 
labor  to  make  it  productive.  Hence  the  material  wrought  upon 
and  the  means  and  produce  of  the  labor  quickly  become  indis- 
tinguishable in  the  imagination  of  the  cultivator.  The  rights  of 
the  true  owner  or  landlord  seem  remote  and  unnatural,  and 
nothing  can  keep  them  in  memory  but  his  presence  and,  if 
need  be,  his  perpetual  intervention.  But  the  practice  of  the 
tenant  undertaking  all  improvements  by  himself  tended  to  drive 
the  landlord  further  out  of  sight,  while  his  own  conception  of 
the  looseness  of  the  personal  tie  between  him  and  his  tenant 
encouraged  him  to  be  an  absentee.  Thus,  instead  of  contact 
with  the  English  proprietors  bringing  Celtic  notions  of  tenure 
into  oblivion,  the  contact  only  elucidated  and  fortified  them. 
The  cultivator  indulged  to  the  full  his  sentiment  of  proprietor- 
ship, while  the  English  proprietor  only  intervened  by  his  agent 
to  receive  a sorely  grudged  rent. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  it  is  the  profession  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion  which  has  been  the  main  source  of  Irish 
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troubles,  if  not  the  apology  for  the  prolonged  English  misgov- 
ernment  of  the  country.  But  the  misgovernment,  or  rather 
want  of  government,  of  Ireland  began  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  Reformation  and  the  era  of  the  persecuting  laws  against  the 
Catholics.  These  laws,  in  their  most  stringent  form,  were  only 
enacted  just  after  the  Revolutionary  movement  in  England  had 
rebuilt  the  throne  on  the  principles  of  religious  toleration  and 
political  freedom. 

The  way  in  which  Catholicism  in  Ireland  aggravated  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  was  that  through  the  medium  of  a spirit- 
ual allegiance  to  a Power  outside  the  British  dominions  and  of 
an  ubiquitous  and  sympathetic  priesthood  at  home,  the  people 
was  enabled  to  cherish  and  protect  all  the  native  associations 
which  it  had  been  the  suicidal  policy  of  England  from  the  first 
to  stamp  out.  Roman  Catholicism  to  the  Irishman  in  Ireland 
was  what  their  Hebrew  faith  has  been  to  the  Jews  in  all  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  have  been  scattered.  In  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other  the  religious  faith  has  preserved  and  vindicated  the 
national  traditions  of  the  race.  It  has  supplied  the  one  and  the 
other  with  teachers,  sacred  books,  religious  symbolism,  and  a 
sacramental  ritual  which  have  knit  together  successive  ages  of 
suffering  and  persecution  and  formed  an  impassable  barrier 
against  indiscriminate  admixture  with  the  potent  strangers  on 
all  sides  of  them. 

These  secondary  influences  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland  were 
instinctively  apprehended  by  the  English  Government  in  the 
early  days  of  the  English  Reformation.  Unhappily  the  wrong 
lesson  was  learnt  and  the  wrong  policy  adopted.  The  violent 
imposition  of  the  Protestant  Church  establishment  and  the  dis- 
couragement followed  by  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  national 
religion,  only  intensified  the  very  political  influences  of  that 
religion  which  it  was  intended  to  counteract.  Instead  of  the 
force  and  area  of  Catholicism  being  reduced,  it  was  rendered  far 
more  dear  to  the  people  as  the  strongest  bond  of  their  political 
union.  The  same  story  has  been  re-enacted  from  century  to 
century  in  the  case  of  the  Jews.  Where  they  have  been  most 
persecuted,  as  in  Germany  and  Russia,  their  religious  and  po- 
litical separation  from  the  people  among  whom  they  dwell  has 
been  most  strongly  marked.  Where  they  have  been  put  on  a 
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religious  equality  with  other  citizens,  as  in  France  and  England, 
even  their  very  religious  distinctiveness  is  scarcely  recognizable 
by  those  outside. 

Thus  the  religious  policy  of  the  English  Government  in 
Ireland  co-operated  with  the  rest  of  the  policy  to  exacerbate 
original  differences  between  the  governors  and  the  governed 
without  in  any  way  diminishing  their  extent  and  intensity. 
Either  successful  propagandism  or  religious  toleration  is  a 
possible  policy.  The  first  had  an  apparent  success  in  crushing 
out  the  seeds  of  Protestantism  in  France.  The  second  was, 
through  political  circumstances,  forced  on  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  the  case  of  Scotland.  But  neither  one  policy  nor  the 
other  was  even  so  much  as  attempted  in  Ireland  till  the  present 
century,  and  never  completely  so  till  the  Protestant  Church  was 
disestablished  and  disendowed.  Irish  Catholicism,  like  the  Irish 
language,  and  Irish  customs,  and  the  very  personality  of  the 
Irish  people,  was  habitually  looked  upon  in  England  with 
mocking  contempt.  Something  of  this  sentiment  is  not  yet 
extinct,  as  the  comic  English  prints  frequently  show;  and  it  is 
said  in  Ireland  that  some  of  the  recent  illustrated  Irish  histories 
have  done  more  even  than  English  policy  to  render  the  breach 
between  the  English  and  Irish  seemingly  irreparable.  Conse- 
quently no  pains  were  taken  to  spread  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  in  Ireland,  to  promote  the  religious  education  of 
the  people  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  or  to  stimulate  indepen- 
dent thought.  The  Irish  were  simply  treated  as  incorrigibly 
savage,  and  were  commanded  to  accept  the  change  of  their 
religion  or  to  take  the  consequences.  All  that  was  good  and 
patriotic  and  generous  resented  the  alternative  of  conversion ; 
and  the  result  was  that  the  old  religious  bond  became,  to  an 
ever-increasing  extent,  a political  and  social  bond,  and  at  the 
same  time,  unfortunately,  the  symbol  of  antipathy  to  the  only 
government  which  affected  to  administer  the  country. 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  constitutional  relation  of 
two  such  different  countries  as  England  and  Ireland  should  have 
occasioned  so  much  practical  perplexity  in  the  past,  or  that  the 
establishment  of  them  on  a sacred  basis  in  the  future  should 
seem  to  present  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
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During  the  larger  part  of  the  period  of  the  connection  of 
England  and  Ireland  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  have 
been  determined  by  nothing  better  than  the  accident  of  the 
original  conquest  or  formal  annexation,  as  afterwards  qualified 
in  its  effects  by  every  form  of  ignorant  prejudice  and  political 
mistake.  For  centuries  Ireland  was  administratively  treated 
not  merely  as  a conquered  country, — because  conquest  was  com- 
patible with  a wise  and  tolerant  administration  of  the  van- 
quished people  and  soil, — but  as  a conquered  country  to  be 
incessantly  conquered  over  and  over  again.  The  incessant  revo- 
lution that  prevailed  was  always  attributed  to  the  incorrigible 
qualities  of  the  people  and  never  to  the  faults  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  to  any  latent  vice  in  the  nature  of  the  constitutional 
connection.  So  that  each  rebellion,  or  administrative  obstacle, 
called  out  ever  fresh  violence  of  unfeeling  aggression,  and  the 
constitutional  tie  seemed  to  become  more  and  more  unnatural 
and  arbitrary. 

In  judging  of  all  speculations  on  Irish  affairs,  especially  by 
Irishmen,  the  influence  of  a merely  reactionary  spirit  has  to  be 
largely  discounted.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  ruin  of  Ireland 
has  been  up  to,  and  beyond,  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
due  to  the  unjust,  intolerant,  and,  at  the  best,  the  injudicious 
spirit  in  which  England  has  intervened  in  the  administration  of 
the  sister-isle.  The  national  customs  have  been  treated  with 
rude  contempt.  The  national  religion  has  been  first  scouted 
with  ignominy  and  then  visited  with  every  form  of  disability 
and  practical  outrage.  The  commerce  of  the  country  has  been 
ostentatiously  paralyzed  for  fear  of  its  competition  with  Eng- 
land. The  land  of  the  country  has  been  exploited  by  English 
landlords,  who  have  habitually  absented  themselves  from  the 
country  and  done  their  utmost  to  apply  remorselessly  to  an 
unreceptive  soil  the  English  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
government  of  the  country,  whether  administered  by  English- 
men sitting  in  a so-called  Parliament  in  Dublin  or  by  an  over- 
whelming and  hostile  majority  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
sitting  in  Westminster,  has  been  up  to  less  than  twenty  years 
ago  conducted  not,  even  in  profession,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Irish  people,  but  for  that  of  the  English  having 
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estates  in  Ireland,  or,  at  the  most,  of  the  Irish  Protestants  and 
landholders. 

These  facts  being  indisputable  and  undisputed  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Irish  burst  of  remedial  energy  which  an  im- 
proved spirit  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  has  called  forth 
for  the  moment  should  take  the  form  of  a cry  for  separation 
under  the  veiled  form  of  “ Home  Rule.”  It  is  perceived  with 
more  or  less  indistinctness  and  confusion  of  vision  that  the  past 
ills  of  Ireland  have  been  closely  bound  up  with  the  English 
connection.  It  is  easy  to  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cure 
for  those  evils  is  to  be  sought  in  breaking  off  that  connection. 
The  more  decisive  and  complete  the  rupture  (it  is  agreed)  the 
more  radical  and  effectual  will  be  the  cure. 

The  prevalence  of  such  arguments  has  led  to  a reconsidera- 
tion of  the  true  grounds  and  justification  of  the  existing  govern- 
mental relations  between  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  theoreti- 
cally admitted,  at  this  day,  even  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  that  the  good  sought  by  the  legislative  union  of 
England  and  Ireland  must  be  found  in  the  advantage  of  both 
parties  and  not  in  that  of  one  alone.  The  question  rather  is 
what  amount  of  advantage  to  one  party  to  the  bargain  may  be 
legitimately  sought  at  the  cost  of  some  reduction  from  what 
would  be  of  equal  advantage  to  the  other  party.  No  one  now 
contends  that  the  union  of  England  and  Ireland  ought  to  be 
maintained  if  England  alone  is  a gainer  and  Ireland  only  a 
loser.  But  there  are  many  who  would  contend  that  the  union 
ought  to  be  maintained  if  both  countries  gain,  tho  England 
gains  more  than  Ireland;  or,  if  both  countries  gain  in  the  most 
momentous  points  of  all,  tho  in  other  points  both  lose,  England 
however  losing  perhaps  less  than  Ireland. 

The  best  defence  of  the  union  as  at  present  existing  is  of 
the  last  kind  and  rests  on  the  propositions  that,  first,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  physically  separated  territories  the  only  choice  is 
between  a system  of  mere  local  government  and  one  of  federal 
union ; and,  secondly,  while  federal  union  between  England 
and  Ireland  can  be  shown  by  demonstration  to  involve  a con- 
stitutional shock  to  the  whole  relations  of  all  the  dependencies 
of  the  British  Empire  to  each  other,  a system  of  local  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  can  be  made  compatible  with  the  existing 
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union  just  as  much  as  municipal  institutions  are  part  of  the 
essential  framework  of  the  English  constitution  at  home. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  here  to  the  extreme  theory, 
hardly  advocated  openly  in  any  quarter  at  present,  in  favor  of 
entire  separation  of  England  and  Ireland.  Even  Irishmen  who 
are  not  hopelessly  embittered,  by  personal  hostility  or  historical 
reminiscences  against  England,  scarcely  relish  the  prospect  of 
dispensing  altogether  with  even  the  chance  of  finding  in  Eng- 
land hereafter  a just  and  disinterested  arbiter  in  the  contest 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Episcopalian  and  Presby- 
terian, landlord  and  tenant,  industrial  Ulster  and  pauperized 
Connaught.  England  has  hitherto  failed  in  this  high  duty,  but 
the  opportunity  for  fulfilling  it  is  still  there.  The  march  of 
political  conscientiousness  and  the  growth  of  moral  sensibility 
in  politics  are  all  full  of  promise  that  England  will  fulfil  better 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past  her  high  duties  towards  the 
weakest  of  her  dependencies.  The  existing  parliamentary 
representation  of  Ireland,  however,  places  Ireland  on  a far 
more  intimate  footing  with  England  than  any  mere  dependency 
separated  from  England  by  the  sea.  This  parliamentary  incor- 
poration of  the  two  countries  into  one,  if  supplemented  by  a 
liberal  system  of  local  administration,  must  surely,  of  itself,  go 
far  to  amalgamate  together  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  by  ac- 
customing them  both  to  approach  questions  severally  interest- 
ing to  each  in  a common  spirit  and  with  a common  aim.  This 
habit  of  joint  and  separate  legislation  has  been  attained  with 
conspicuous  success  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  tho  the  dynas- 
tic union  of  crowns  and  a hundred  years’  more  experience  have 
here  supplied  far  more  favorable  conditions. 

The  immediate  difficulty  is  that  the  relics  of  the  historical 
antipathy  between  the  two  countries  still  operate  strikingly 
among  the  lower  orders  in  the  constituencies.  The  result  is 
that  every  bitter  religious  animosity,  every  anarchical  passion,' 
every  phase  of  national  vindictiveness,  even  every  ignorant  race 
prepossession,  finds  its  personal  reflection  in  the  representatives 
sent  to  the  British  House  of  Commons.  The  results  are  seen  in 
the  melancholy  story  of  parliamentary  obstruction  and  in  manifes- 
tation of  undiluted  anti-English  sentiment.  The  remedy  must 
be  found  lower  down,  in  the  constituencies  themselves.  Educa- 
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tion,  perfect  religious  toleration,  fair  land  laws  adapted  to  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  the  largest  possible  concession  of  local 
administrative  independence,  cannot  but  result  in  a higher  class 
of  candidates  commanding  confidence  at  the  hustings.  Parlia- 
ment will  thus  be  invigorated  rather  than  weakened  by  the 
Irish  element,  and  Irish  members  will  rather  be  proud  of  their 
influence  in  the  imperial  politics  of  the  British  dominions  than 
jealous  of  all  interference  (which  in  such  circumstances  would 
become  ever  less  and  less)  of  England  in  Irish  affairs. 


Sheldon  Amos. 
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